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WO articles in this issue suggest 

timely and worthwhile activities for 

teachers and students who are inter- 
ested in continuing their dramatics work 
during the summer months. Mr. Jahr’s 
article (page 4) stresses the need for 
volunteer drama workers in USO clubs. 
It should be noted in particular that this 
work calls for the services of the individ- 
ual leader, rather than those of the dra- 
matics club. Miss Hallock’s article (page 
5) directs attention to the many practi- 
cal ways in which the organization of the 
high school dramatics program can be 
applied with equal success in the teen- 
age canteens now popular throughout the 
country. In the USO center and in the 
canteen, the high school dramatics student 
is provided with many excellent oppor- 
tunities for constructive work. His lead- 
ership and experience will prove particu- 
larly helpful in the canteen where he can 
work among young people of his own age 
and interests. 

x * x 

We observe, with concern, that in too 
many instances teen-age canteens are not 
much more than a place to loaf and gos- 
sip. This is not the fault of the canteens 
or of those who frequent them. Rather, 
the blame must be placed upon parents 
and community leaders who fail to pro- 
vide leadership for worthwhile social and 
recreational activities. There seems to be 
a widespread unawareness among older 
people of the social and recreational needs 
of young people. Or is it a case of par- 
ents being so engrossed in their own mad 
hunt for pleasures that they have no time 
left to look after the needs of their sons 
and daughters? 

Rather than allow children to waste 
their time and energies in meaningless 
activities at these canteens, why not pro- 
vide them with leaders who can direct 
them in group singing, dramatics, talent 
programs, games and discussions? Why 
not interest these young people in the 
many handcrafts and other activities 
which promote creativeness and skills? 
The solution to many of the problems 
associated with juvenile delinquency 1s 
found in supervised pleasures of this na- 
ture, not in more laws, jails and detention 
homes. 

% x x 

Directing dramatics for nine or ten 
months, in addition to teaching regular 
classes, is a strenuous business at best, 
leaving the director without energy and 
enthusiasm by the time the year comes to 
a close. The wise director is the one who, 
even if she must attend summer school for 
six or nine weeks, will allow herself a pe- 
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Wanted: 
A Play For Broadway 


HE Resident Theatre of Kansas City, 

Mo., in co-operation with the Drama- 
tists Play Service, Inc., New York City, has 
announced plans for a nation-wide contest 
for a full-length play chosen for Broadway 
production. The winning manuscript will be 
awarded a prize of $1,000, with the play 
remaining the sole property of the author. 
Further particulars may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Resident Theatre Production Co., 
1250 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











riod of rest during the vacation period. 
Much of the second-rate teaching found 
in our schools can be traced to teachers 
who are physically worn out and in need 
of rest and recreation. Society demands 
much of teachers— often entirely too 
much. Perhaps in the Golden Age of 
Tomorrow, Boards of Education will give 
both professional credit and pay for the 
weeks that teachers spend in genuine rest 
and relaxation, for these are just as es- 
sential professionally as are degrees and 
diplomas. 
* * *% 


Have you been embarrassed at performances 
of high school plays by those who wear on the 
stage the same short dresses worn elsewhere? 
We confess that we have, and on more than one 
occasion. The director owes it to the sensibil- 
ities of her audience to insist that skirts worn 
on the stage be longer than those for street 
wear. One observant director suggests skirts at 
least 4 inches longer. It must be remembered 
that the players on the stage are above the eye 
level of many of those in the audience. A word 
to the alert is sufficient! 


* * * 


We attach considerable importance 
to articles which relate how projects 
in dramatics were accomplished, pro- 
viding that the methods pursued and 
the results achieved are valuable and 
helpful to others. To these ends we 
invite contributions. We are definitely 
not interested, for the present at least, 
in articles on why dramatic arts should 
be included in the school program. 
Those who read this magazine are al- 
ready “sold” on this point and need no 
further persuasion. 

%* * * 


This is our final issue for the school 
year. Our aim has been to give our read- 
ers timely, helpful information. That we 
have realized this objective to a large de- 
gree is indicated by the many letters and 
cards we have received these past months. 

We have already begun preparations 
for an even better publication program 
for next season. Your comments and sug- 
gestions are welcomed. Perhaps you have 
an idea for a series of articles for your 
dramatics classes and clubs. Perhaps you 
sense the need for a new department, or 
a change in one of the departments as 
now constituted. Please let us have the 
benefit of your views. 

* % x 

We also suggest that, if your subscription ex- 

pires with this issue, you renew it at once, 


rather than wait until fall. Our first issue of the 
new season will be in the mail late in September. 








Spend the Summer 
in 


Cool Colorado 


at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of DENVER 


SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


1945 Summer Session 


First Term—June 18—July 20 
Second Term—July 23—Aug. 24 


¢ Courses in Acting, Direct- 
ing, Production, Dramatic 
Literature. 


@ Projects in cooperation with 
Schools of Music, Speech 
and Art. 


e Weekly productions of 
tested and experimental 
plays. 

® High School Juniors elig- 
ible for five-week Drama 
Workshop scholarships. 


® Graduate and undergrad- 
uate study for bachelor’s, 
master's and doctor’s 
degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Religious Drama 


Workshop 


Louis Wilson, Director. 
Co-author of Drama in the Church. 


Children’s Theatre 
Workshop 


Louise Horton, Director. 


Editor, Children’s Theatre Depart- 
ment, Dramatics Magazine; Direc- 
tor, Children’s Theatre, Royal Oak, 
Michigan. 


For Information Address 


Dr. Campton Bell, Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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STUNT PLAYS 
BLACK OUTS 
PARTY BOOKS 


“BLITZ HITS” 


A great new collection of right up-to- 
the-minute stunt plays, monologues, 
blackouts and novelty fill-ins. Just the 
book for entertaining in Army and Navy 
camps. Price, 75 Cents 


SURPRISE ATTACKS IN BITS AND SKITS 


A whirlwind collection of short skits, 
blackouts, jokes, fill-ins that are full of 
zip, pep and kick. Nothing newer, faster 
or funnier. Price, 75 Cents 


FOLLIES FOR FUN NIGHT 


Twelve snappy skits that play from 
6 to 12 minutes. A riot of fun in every 
one. Price, 75 Cents 


VAUDEVILLE WHAT NOTS Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 


Each book contains 96 pages ‘of dover 
blackouts, short acts, stunt plays, bits, 
etc. You'll want all four books for a good 
supply of novel material. 


Each Book, 60 Cents 
BRIEF COMEDIES 


A fine collection of 9 ten to fifteen 
minute skits for 2 to 5 characters. 


Price, 60 Cents 
CLEVER SKETCHES FOR SHORT CASTS 


Short comedies, farces and dramas for 
2 to 6 characters. Eight to twelve minute 


skits. Price, 75 Cents 


1001 ONE MINUTE BLACK-OUTS 


Just as the title reads, there are 1001 
black-outs for every occasion. 


Price, $2.10 
PETE’S LAST WHEEZE 


Fifteen minute old time burlesque for 
2m., lw., or 3m. Easy to stage. 


Price, 35 Cents. 


EGBERT TO THE RESCUE 


Another gay 90’s burlesque for 3m., 
2w. Plays about 18 minutes. 


Price, 35 Cents 


THE WOMANLESS WEDDING 


A novelty mock marriage for all men 
or mixed cast. Short, snappy and a riot 
of fun. No lines to learn and one re- 
hearsal will stage the play. Price, 35 Cents 


SIX RADIO OR STAGE SKETCHES 


Here are six clever ten minute skits for 
Im., lw. Either for radio or stage pro- 
duction. Price, 60 Cents 


FROM SCHOOL BELL TO RECESS 


A mock schoolroom skit for 2m., 4w. 
Extras may be added. Easy to stage and 
should be given by adults impersonating 
children. Price, 35 Cents 


Our BANNER (Basic) Catalogue 


Listing hundreds of the best one, two 
and three act plays, Novelty Skits, Min- 
strels, Operettas, Monologues, Readings, 
Mock Trials, Initiations, Old Time “‘Mel- 
lerdrammars,’ Puppet plays, Radio plays, 
Religious plays, Black-Outs, Stunt plays, 
Comic Songs, Make-Up, etc., is FREE 
for the asking. 


Our 1945-1946 New Catalogue 
Will Be Ready August Ist. 
Be Sure Your Name Is On Our Mailing List. 
Dozens of New Titles Will Be 
Advertised. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


449 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
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Citizenship by Way of the 
Drama 


by BARRETT H. CLARK 


Executive Director, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


O WHAT extent can a play impart 
useful lessons in the democratic way 
of life? Can the young people of 
our schools be made better citizens of the 
Republic by studying and acting out plays 
which prove the superiority of our way 
“of life over that, let us say, of Fascist 
nations? Can the written word alter the 
viewpoint of a hidebound Protestant 
against a Catholic? Can any drama in- 
duce a Southerner to sit at the same 
dinner table with a Negro? 

Well—probably not: our prejudices (or 
shall we just call them viewpoints?) have 
become prejudices not because they are 
based on logic; at least those prejudices 
that may originally have taken root for 
good reasons have often remained when 
the reason is forgotten or is no longer 
valid; and they cannot as a rule become 
dislodged by an appeal to reason. It will 
not get us very far to write plays that 
“teach,” or are supposed to teach, that 
this and that is right and the other thing 
wrong, since even if we win the mind 
we rarely if ever precipitate the proper 
resulting act. And yet—well, is it worth 
while to write idealistically, to demon- 
strate the benefits of our theories of 
government and equality, to swell the 
chorus of praise for the American Way? 
I believe it is. 

It is, first, because even though con- 
version, that complete kind of conversion 
that results in overt acts, is rarely if ever 
possible, it is still worth while to lay the 
foundations, slight though they may be, 
for the gradual moulding of a point of 
view, which in itself is, of course, a tenuous 
kind of conversion, and second, because 
aside from our present methods of persua- 
sion, what more can we do—at least 
through the medium of the theatre? 

I believe these few words of caution 
are needed, yet those drama teachers who 
have had experience are not likely to 
expect too much. The point I should 
like to make is that the use of more or 
less direct material to inspire students with 
affection or respect for our American way 
of life should not be looked upon as an 
instrument of temporary value and that 
the failure of one effort or a hundred 
is not final proof that the method is at 
fault. All persuasion of this kind is a 
matter of preparing the ground for the 
acceptance of a point of view. It can 
scarcely be hoped that to expose young 
people (or older people also!) to a play 
that’ argues for the superiority of Abra- 
ham Lincoln over Adolf Hitler will re- 
sult immediately in the creation of noble 
citizens and idealists, though it is true 
that the gradual and not too argumenta- 
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tive presentation of the historical facts 
and conclusions as we see and make them, 
will tend to create a prejudice in iavor 
of what we believe in. Now, even though 
conviction and belief in themselves are 
far {from action, they are a first step. 

It will be agreed, I think, that to have 
an ideal, even when it remains no more 
than that, is better than having no ideal 
at all. It is strange to what an extent 
some people criticize idealists, simply be- 
cause they are not what is called “pracii- 
cal,” for idealism is the basis of all human 
progress toward a better world. It sounds 
trite, doesn’t it? Yet we must base our 
endeavors on establishing a body of ideal- 
istic drama when we strive to give mean- 
ing to the seemingly abstract conceptions 
of freedom, equality, democracy, the 
American Way. 

What kind of play is most effective? 
What will best serve to establish such 
ideals in the mind of students, and (so 
far as it may be possible) to create a 
desire to realize them? Certainly not 
plays in which the idea content is estab- 
lished at the expense of dramatic effec- 
tiveness, for if we fail to attract and hold 
audiences by the sheer dramatic value 
of what is shown, then of what use is 
the idea content? It would be very pieas- 
ant to take the Declaration of Independ- 
ence bodily and just throw it on the stage, 
provided you could get an audience to 
sit through it and also become converted 
instantly to the noble sentiments therein 
expressed; but people don’t react that 
way. There is in all of us a kind of 
perverse distaste for being preached at: 
we naturally resent not so much the 
preaching as the notion that we are being 


preached at from the sidelines. Those 
who enjoy hearing sermons from the pul- 
pit know what they are in for the mo- 
ment they enter a church. They expect 
a frontal attack. But when we go to the 
theatre we demand to be entertained, to 
be held and interested, and if we feel we 
have been induced to see a play and get 
only, or largely, a sermon, we somehow 
feel cheated. Besides, I know very few 
if any plays that have managed to re- 
main good entertainment and at the same 
time good and effective propaganda. 
Well, then, what is there to do about 
our problem, the problem of instiljiing 
ideas through the medium of the theatre 
into the minds of the young? To me, 
for one, the solution is easy, even though 
the results may remain for long imper- 
ceptible and largely ineffective. Give 
students the best plays you can find and 
use, and try occasionally to find plays 
that by implication tend to inspire stud- 
ents with certain broad and fundamental 
notions that fit into our general concep- 
tion of what is good and right. For ex- 
ample, Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
is primarily a biographical play rather 
than a pronouncement on the merits of 
democracy; yet that play, even to one 
who knew nothing of American history, 
should tend (if only that) to prejudice 
the beholder in favor of whatever system 
or scheme of life gave birth to a man 
like Lincoln. Another example, and this 
has nothing to do with democracy or 
the American way, but is simply (among 
other things) an exhortation to man to 
enjoy life while he has it: Wilder’s Our 
Town. Primarily an effective and moving 
show, but its tendency is in the direction 
of life. But not a preachment. Or, Sid- 
ney Howard’s Yellow Jack. First of all 
an absorbing tale, but a tale that makes 
one proud to be a human being. Or 
Connelly’s The Green Pastures, its mood 
lyrical and exultant, and who shall say 
that to absorb the beauty of this work is 
not thereby some tiny fraction of a per 
cent a better citizen? 

















Scene from the comedy, Days Without Daddy, at the Orlando, Fla., Senior High School (Troupe 
177). Directed by Miss Mildred E. Murphy. 43 








The Drama Volunteer 


in USO Clubs 


By BERT JAHR 


Drama Program Specialist, United Service Organization, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


T IS USO’s purpose and desire to 
| plan programs that incorporate posi- 
tive intellectual, ethical and aesthetic 
values which give meaning to the recrea- 
tion and sociability of the USO clubs. 
USO, as a member agency of the National 
War Fund, has expressed among its aims 
the following: 

“To aid in the war and defense program of 
the U.S. of America by serving the religious, 
spiritual, welfare and educational needs of the 
men and women of the armed forces and work- 
ers of the war industries. 

“To contribute to the maintenance of the 
morale in American communities.” 

To achieve some of these purposes USO 
workers are “individual” minded as op- 
posed to “media” minded. The play is 
not the thing; it is the person! 

Among the many activities fostered by 
USO, dramatics occupies an extremely 
important place. It is our objective, there- 
fore, to obtain the assistance of profes- 
sional, university, school and Little Theatre 
people who wish to contribute positively 
to the well being of the armed forces and 
war production workers in their villages, 
towns and cities. 
~ To make drama activity a vital part of 
USO and armed forces life, the drama 
volunteer must begin to think in terms 
of recreation instead of art, thus jumping 
the first hurdle towards a real apprecia- 
tion of the fun in “doing.” 

Such a program needs no stage or 
curtain. It does, however, require a will- 
ing volunteer who will relegate to the 
background his or her artistic standards 
and work according to the needs of the 
USO clubs. Such program can have fun, 
humanity, and positive educational values 
in teaching us to live with our fellow 
man. It can help the serviceman and 
woman keep intellectually alive, and, in 
some manner, prepare them for an active 
part in the solution of postwar problems. 

The drama volunteers must have a ful- 
some faith in their work as well as in the 
people with whom they will come in con- 
tact. They must also have the ability to 
present their program informally. They 
must think of dramatics in terms of 
recreation and relaxation. They must 
think of it in terms of a group experience, 
and doing things with those we like to 
be with. They must think of it as a 
splendid means of educating creatively. 
They must think in terms of release for 
those who partake of it to escape the 
compulsions of their everyday experience. 
The drama volunteer must have an 
awareness of how dramatics can serve the 
needs of the greatest number. He ‘must 
think in terms of fun for all groups, both 
large and small, where many entertain the 
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School and college directors and students 
who wish to remain active in some form of 
dramatic work during the summer months 
are urged to volunteer their services and tal- 
ents to the local USO club. Perhaps more 
important than offering a completed produc- 
tion is the invaluable assistance drama vol- 
unteers can give in preparing the informal 
type of entertainment indicated by Mr. Jahr’s 
article. Those interested in this form of 
wartime service are urged to get in touch 
with the local USO director. Further infor- 
mation may also be secured by writing Mr. 
Jahr at United Service Organizations, Inc., 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y—Editor. 











few, and where few entertain many. 
There are two major phases of drama 
activity in which volunteers can serve: 


1. Where a drama group brings a completed 
production into the club or into the camp, 
using the club as the liaison. 


2. Where individual volunteers or groups can 
get the men and women themselves to par- 
ticipate in a program of informal dramatics. 


Important in such informal program- 
ming is the attempt, wherever possible, to 
plan with those who will participate in 
the program whether members of the 
armed forces or war production workers. 
Such planning gives the program further 
meaning and validity, as in this way the 
participants get a sense of personal value 
and recognition. Such contact with civil- 
ian groups is both healthy for servicemen 
and civilians. , Through it, friendship is 
cultivated in a common experience and 
the ability to relate this experience to the 
acceptance of responsibilty in a broader 
social sense. 


The drama volunteer recognizes that 
materials have varied potentials, depend- 
ing on their resistant or non-resistant na- 
ture. By resistant we mean those ma- 
terials difficult to do. We can readily see 
that a three-act play production for sol- 








Cast and stage set for the production of H. M. 
S. Pinafore at the North Providence, R. I., High 
School (Thespian Troupe 579). Wilfred S. 


Armstrong, director of dramatics. 





Change of Address 


Change of address should be promptly re- 
ported to us, as the post office does not for- 
ward second-class matter. The old address, 
as well as the new, should be reported. 








dier participants is more resistant than a 
brief skit, a reading performance, or a 
sound effects story. We can also see that 
the success in the use of materials depends 
a good deal on the leadership, and that 
there is less chance for failure with a 
group when the average leader uses a 
short skit or sound effects story to start 
with. Greater chance for success and full 
participation can be accomplished where 
there has been proper planning, thus less- 
ening the fear of failure. The formula 
for understanding this process may be of 
different quality depending on the mix- 
ture. 


1. leader—materials—participant 
2. participant—materials—leader 
3. leader—participant—materials 


In some instances the leader assumes 
importance; on others the materials; still 
in other the participants, all in varying 
degrees of intensity. 


The question arises as to the type of 
materials which can aid us in attaining 
our objectives. We can readily see that 
those requiring brief rehearsals, or none at 
all, will more easily involve our service- 
men and women in participation. Among 
them is the use of one-act plays given as 
reading performances, or the variety 
show which uses various dramatic tech- 
niques such as skits and blackouts, musi- 
cal talent, dances, pantomime, etc. Others 
are stunts and contests, drama sing pro- 
grams, buffoons, charades, shadow play 
techniques, living newspaper, pageants, 
tableaux, story telling, “tell tale” telling, 
dramatic games and stunts such as sound 
effects story, one word performances, si- 
lent movie “drammer,” make-up fun 
night, etc. All types of materials which 
tend to make participants get over their 
self-consciousness, as well as those involv- 
ing audience response, are excellent! 


A drama group or drama volunteer can 
function in the frame work of a USO club 
by presenting a weekly program in which 
the group takes over a night perhaps 
under a heading such as “Fun Night,” or 
perhaps, as in some of our clubs, a pro- 
gram thrice weekly called “Informal Fun” 
hour. The holidays present an excellent 
opportunity for drama groups to plan 
special programs within the USO club. 
These are only suggested programs, as 
each club has its own pattern, depending 
on the community resources, locality of 
the camp or hospital, schedules, etc. These 
details can readily be worked out with the 
local USO Club director. , 


The USO director will warmly welcome 
the creative drama volunteer. Both the 
local and the national USO are ready to 
assist, with all their resources, those vol- 
unteers who are willing to take the cur- 
tain down for informal drama recreation. 
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Formal initiation of Thespian Troupe 520 held on January 18, 1945, at the William Penn Senior High. Dr. E. A. Glatfelter (extreme left), principal; 
assisted sponsor Leon C. Miller (extreme right) during the impressive cermony. 


Thespis and the Youth 
Centers 


By MARGARETTA HALLOCK 


Assistant Director of Dramatics, William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. 


for combating juvenile delinquency 

are the Youth Centers which have 
sprung up in numerous cities. Here in 
a wholesome atmosphere, under wise guid- 
ance, youth is given the chance to express 
his own ideas about recreation, and, most 
important of all, to manage and direct his 
Own activities. 

However, Youth Centers, Teen-Age 
Clubs—whatever their names—which are 
merely bowling alleys or juke box joints, 
are not, in the writer’s opinion, the answer 
to society’s problem. There should be pur- 
poseful activity which will utilize the 
varied talent of the varied types which 
make up the membership of these groups. 
There must be planned programs which 
will develop in right channels the initia- 
tive inherent or dormant in many a 
“neighborhood bad boy” and gang leader. 
The adult groups backing these enterprises 
must lure the youth into these groups by 
activities which have a special appeal to 
the adolescent mind and emotions. 


Dramatics is one of these activities. 
What can better train the mind, teach 
cooperation under leadership, and develop 
poise than dramatics? What can more 
effectively instill lessons in citizenship and 
in high ideals and of right conduct? 


How many teen-agers are not lured by 
the appeal of grease paint and the foot- 
lights to get a part in a school play and 
thus, unsuspectingly, learn some most 
valuable lessons in life? From schools, 
from dramatic, directors, from principals 
everywhere, comes conclusive proof of the 
value of dramatics. From the program of 
dramatics at the York Senior High School, 
as developed over a period of years, has 


M ‘tor highly publicized of the plans 
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been evidenced the value of such work 
among teen-age boys and girls. 


Why could not some of the same methods 
and ideas used in the National . Thespian 
Society be used in the Youth Center as a 
means of attracting and holding the poten- 
tial troublemaker? Dramatics has a great 
appeal for emotional and imaginative 
adolescents. It has a.charm not only for 
the ones who think themselves embryonic 
actors, but for those who get a thrill out of 
being members of the back stage crew. 
Members of the National Thespian Society 
have developed their program in line with 
these established facts, and can, from their 
experience, suggest those procedures which 
have a definite appeal to youth. 


Let members be student directors. It 
helps develop initiative and leadership. 
The privilege granted senior Thespians, 
of selecting, casting, staging and directing 
one-act plays, is eagerly sought. No trained 
director could put forth more effort than 
these students or be more anxious about 
his first Broadway production. This is 
valuable experience—yes, so valuable that 
in one instance, it won a raw recruit just 
turned eighteen, the job of putting on 
plays for camp entertainment and skits for 
radio broadcasts. With what pride he told 
of his work! With just as much pride a 





CORRECTION 


Credit for the cover photograph for our 
March issue should have been given to the 
San Diego, California, High School (Thespian 
Troupe 551). The scene was taken from a 
production of Pride and Prejudice, with Miss 
Lois Perkins as director, and not from The 
House of Seven Gables as we incorrectly 
stated. 











Youth Center director would produce a 
skit or play. 

Appeal must not only be directed to the 
would-be actor, but also to the young 
person interested in working on the pro- 
duction. Thespians encourage all phases 
of work being performed at student pro- 
jects. This would certainly be possible for 
a Youth Center and should be a definite 
part of any dramatic program the center 
would sponsor. Many people enjoy “mess- 
ing around” with paint. Therefore, have 
scenery built and painted by the group. 
It will prove just as interesting as hanging 
around the cigar stores or pool rooms. It 
has interested pupils sufficiently to cause 
them to remain after school hours, to build 
and paint scenery. As in school dramatics, 
the costuming, staging, sound effects—all 
the varied tasks that are necessary for play 
producing—should be entrusted to com- 
mittees of young people. If given the re- 
sponsibility, they will usually prove worthy 
of it. 

These ideas for making the amateur 
play wholly a group enterprise are noth- 
ing new in the dramatics program of any 
high school. In William Penn Senior High 
School such student committees functioned 
for each play. The drama was for years 
part of the extra-curricular program 
which every modern high school offers. 


But it was not until affiliation with the 
National Thespian Society, several years 
ago, that the dramatic program became 
such an interesting phase of school activity, 
that the sponsors were beseiged with re- 
quests to be on various committees. What 
made the difference? Desire for member- 
ship in the Thespians! The fact that here 
was a Club in which any person interested 
could become a member provided he won 
the requisite points was the big drawing 
card. There was no chance for favorit- 
ism by the sponsors, no need to be in a 
certain clique to be elected to membership. 

Thus, this is the lesson that Thespians, 
from their experience, can suggest to any 
Youth Center. Do not merely put on plays 
enlisting from the group the aid necessary, 
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Children's Theatre in Postwar 
America 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 
Director, Children’s Theatre, Royal Oak, Michigan 


theater fit as neatly as a glove into 

education’s general potentialities for 
the future. Dividing these aims into two 
parts, we have what it can do for the in- 
dividual child’s daily life, and so even- 
tually for the life of the nation ; and what 
it can do for the future of Theatre in 
America, which gould be one of our coun- 
try’s greatest forces for good. . 

Personality is usually mentioned first 
by those listing the advantages to be 
gained from belonging to a children’s 
theatre. In this respect it is undoubtedly 
true that something of life-long value can 
be given to nearly every child. 

But what can the children’s theatre do 
for the future of theatre itself in America? 

For the sake of clarity, let us at once 
divide this portion of the discussion into 


'T tee specific aims of a children’s 
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but form a dramatic club with member- 
ship fashioned on lines of the National 
Thespian Society. 

Furthermore, the Thespian plan of 
recognizing further service on the part of 
members by having them listed on play 
programs as Star Thespians, has encour- 
aged many to increase their activity in 
various phases of work. In our chapter, 
this reward has seemed to be a much- 
sought honor, if one can judge from the 
eagerness with which the programs are 
scanned by Thespians. 

To the Youth Center having a program 
of dramatics based on these same princi- 
ples, would not many be attracted? Could 
not even some of the problem children be 
interested in helping manage or produce, 
if not act, in a play suited to their inter- 
ests? If just a few delinquents can be 
saved as worth while members of the 
community, the scheme has value. 

Dramatics does develop initiative and 
cooperation — qualities which society de- 
sires in its citizens. Educators have for 
years advocated its use in teaching. Psy- 
chologists have recognized its power to 
stir the emotions and awaken the imagina- 
tion. Furthermore, dramatics has an added 
value now. It is a means of absorbing the 
nervous energy and excitement which un- 
consciously prevade us all in these days of 
war. Here certainly is a vehicle which 
no Youth Center can afford to neglect. 

The heterogeneous groups which fill our 
public high schools today are, in main, 
the same ones which after school hours 
are the possible attendants at the Youth 
Center. Could not the local high school 
dramatics group give advice and help in 
formulating a dramatics club in the 
Center? The benefits of such a union 
would certainly be mutual. 
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two sections: (1) 


creative dramatics, 
(2) theatre. 

It has become the fashion to teach 
creative dramatics to children, and a great 
deal of that work is beautifully done, note- 
worthy in its effect upon the children who 
take part. 

Creative dramatics is all right as far as 
it goes, but in itself it does not go far 
enough. Creative dramatics is fine for the 
children—but let us not call it theatre 
because it is not! Every student of theatre 
knows that drama itself is not necessarily 
theatre. 

The other day, on the street along 
which I was walking, I watched two boys 
play out a little drama. One on my side of 
the street and one on the other, they ran 
along close to the parked cars on the op- 
posite curbs, firing at each other with 
imaginary machine-guns. The boy on my 
side made his on the spot from a notebook 
and a ruler he was carrying. 

That was drama but it certainly was not 
theatre. A great deal would have to be 
done to that idea before it would captivate 
an audience. 

Stanislavsky, the great director and 
teacher from whose philosophy of acting 
the whole modern theatre evolved, used 
creative dramatics only as a starter. In his 
An Actor Prepares he writes: “The aim of 
the actor should be to use his technique to 
turn the play into a theatrical reality;” 
the “fundamental principle of our art is 
unconscious creativeness through conscious 
technique.” 

The original motive and aim of crea- 
tive dramatics—to bring out the child’s 
natural power of expression—is worthy, 
but it is no excuse for throwing the whole 
body of theatrical technique out the win- 
dow. The teacher who said, “I never use 
the terms ‘upstage’ and ‘downstage,’ we 
say ‘back’ and ‘front’,” is accomplishing 
nothing by such an attitude. 

What possible harm can there be in giv- 
ing a child a sound foundation in the 
technique of any art? 

In the plan for a postwar children’s 
theatre I feel that it is most important to 
clarify our aim and adhere closely to it. 

The strongest need at present is for 
directors trained in children’s theatre. 

The director must combine skillfully the 
child world with the theatre world and 
produce magic. 

Let this need indicate our first step. 
Let every college and university speech 
department org&nize two courses in crea- 
tive dramatics, 

Creative Dramatics I. First semester. 
Under competent guidance this class, di- 
vided into groups of five or six, will create 





Miss Horton’s article is one of two papers 
chosen for publication from entries submit- 
ted in the children’s division of a contest for 
the best papers on the role of the educational 
theatre in postwar America, sponsored by 
The National Thespian Society. Judges for 
this event were: Charlotte Chorpenning of 
the Goodman Theatre, Chicago, Ill.; Wini- 
fred Ward, Children’s Theatre of Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill.; Sara Spencer, 
Editor of The Children’s Theatre Press, 

harleston,W.Va.,and Frances Cary Bowen 
of the Children’s Educational Theatre, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. The 
reader may wish to compare Miss Horton’s 
views with those expressed by Dorothy 
Blanchard in our March issue.—Editor. 











its own dramas. Each group will receive 
constructive criticism from the instructor 
and from each of the other groups. They 
will learn to think quickly, accurately, to 
create spontaneously and dramatically, to 
keep the story well knit, to give it a be- 
ginning, a middle and an end, to charac- 
terize, to observe and to remember what 
has been observed. 

Second Semester. The same _ students 
will now have an opportunity to direct 
school children, guiding them in the same 
channels of quick thinking and dramatic 
creativeness. 

Creative Dramatics II. Under compe- 
tent direction, the students will now do 
creative work as a foundation for building 
a theatre technique and a resultant artistic 
presentation destined for an audience. 

This should take care of the creative 
dramatics and give it its rightful position 
in this picture. 

Virtually every college and university 
speech department offers two good courses 
in direction: Fundamental and Advanced. 

Aside from these courses, there should 
be one devoted to the direction of plays 
with children for a children’s audience. 
It takes a special quality to direct chil- 
dren, the same quality found in the: suc- 
cessful writer of juvenile books. 

This quality calls for the gift of fantasy 
as well as imagination. It took such a gift 
to create Peter Pan. It takes the same 
gift to produce that play so that it is a 
magical adventure. 

This course will guide the student di- 
rector, not only in the art of combining all 
the facets of theatre to produce a wonc ur- 
land of beauty and excitement on the 
stage, but will also guide him in preserv- 
ing the child’s magical fancy to bring to 
life child classics. It will guide him in how 
to present a play with children so that 
these youngsters are not show-offs but an 
integral part of the beauty they are pre- 
senting. 

It is in just that preservation of the 
childlike that creative dramatics has its 
greatest value. But the clever director will 
be so trained as not to lose sight of the 
fact that he is presenting theatre for an 
audience, 

A course in children’s theatre manage- 
ment is also necessary. 


OW we come to -those classes to be 
offered to the children in our chil- 
dren’s theatre itself. The work will be di- 
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Scene from the comedy, Best Foot Forward, a production of the Senior Class at the Bloomsburg, Pa., High School (Troupe 158), 





into Creative Dramatics’ and 
Theatre. 

When our proposed children’s theatre 
is organized in a city or town, creative 
dramatics will be introduced into all the 
schools. The instructors in these classes 
will be trained in their work. Let us sup- 
pose that our school system is sponsoring 
our theatre. 

Each school will turn a large room over 
to the creative dramatics instructor. Some 
plan will be worked out that, without dis- 
rupting the school’s schedule, will permit 
the instructor to work with each class. 

Occasionally these classes will be visited 
and observed by the children’s threatre 
director. Children will be chosen to be- 
come members of the acting classes con- 
ducted by the directors. 

It will not be talent alone or precocious- 
ness that will win notice for a child. It 
will not be the show-off who gets all the 
breaks. It will be the child who has 
ability PLUS dependability, and the gift 
of getting along with his playmates. 

Often a child’s real ability remains hid- 
den for awhile. But if you can spot a 
youngster who has the qualities mentioned 
above, plus a determination to do his best, 
and who is also unafraid of hard work, 
giving voluntarily of time and effort, you 
often have a child who will show sudden- 
ly some day that he has ability. 


with Mrs. Harriet H. Kline directing. 


At certain stated times the director will 
make this choice. Only a given number 
of children will be chosen from each 
school, chosen as eligible for the oppor- 
tunity of joining the children’s theatre 
acting classes, upon the payment of a 
very small membership fee, say the usual 
$1.00 a year. The payment of this 
fee puts a value on the theatre and the 
child knows it is impossible to buy his 
way in as long as only those chosen are 
eligible to pay the fee and join. All have 
an equal opportunity. 


This method also puts the emphasis on 
character as well as on ability. I have 
personally found such a basis for choice 
in tryouts to be of inestimable value to 
the child. He can see for himself the 
qualities that rightfully win. A child has 
a fine sense of fairness. 

The children in the acting classes of 
the theatre take part in the try-outs for 
the theatre’s major productions. 


In these classes the child is taught tech- 
nique. If his new director is clever, the 
child will acquire the smoothness of this 
technique without losing the valuable 
spontaneity gained in his previous creative 
dramatics training. 


Children who are beginners in acting 
will be directed in short one-acts for the 
pre-school child and for the lower grades. 


We will hold classes in the technical 
problems of backstage to interest ‘those 
youngsters who like to do things with their 
hands. Admission to these classes will be 
open to any child recommended by his 
teacher at school. 


In these technical classes will be made 
the actual scenery, props, costumes, even 
some sound effects used in the children’s 
theatre’s major productions. 


A children’s theatre properly staffed 
with people trained both in handling 
youth and in the art of theatre, can do 
a staggering amount of good for the youth 
of the city or town in which it operates. 
Such an organization can assist each child 
who takes part to find his proper niche 
in life, at least enable him to recognize 
the direction in which he would like to 
gO. 
This plan is based on the belief that 
a children’s theatre can be instructive and 
constructive as well as highly enjoyable 
and artistic. 


The children’s theatre’s major produc- 
tions, 4 or 9 a year, would in many ways 
be the supreme test of the effectiveness of 
our plan. 


Not to be ignored is the value of the 
theatre to those thousands of children who 
do not participate but who pay for a 
ticket to see the performances. 











Cast and stage setting for a production of Pride and Prejudice at the George Washington High School (Troupe 605), of Danville, Va. 
Directed by Dorothy Fitzgerald. 
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New Fashions in the 
New Century 


By LUCY BARTON 


College of Fine Arts, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


S the nineteenth century gave way 
A to the twentieth, people talked 
a lot about casting off old evils 
and putting into effect overdue re- 
forms; as a matter of fact, when the year 
1900 got under way they found their 
lives were not very different from what 
they had been in the year 1899. Not the 
calendar, but events and _ inventions 
changed the thoughts and the folkways of 
nearly all the world. 

For a discussion directed toward the 
problems of stage costuming, we need 
consider only the first fifteen or at the 
most seventeen years, because only the 
clothes up to that time can be recorded 
for practical purposes as “period cos- 
tume”. Here is the reason why: when 
past styles are only slightly removed from 
the present, they are unacceptable to an 
audience unless for comedy effects, and 
very difficult for an actor to wear except 
in a burlesque mood. But after a while 
the old things cease to be “funny” and be- 
come “quaint” and eventually “roman- 
tic.” No one can say just how long this 
evolution will take. It has been considered 
that twenty-five years was long enough 
to make a fashion admired again, so that 
details reminiscent of it might be intro- 
duced in current designs. Yet three years 
ago when designers tried to bring back 
echoes of First World War styles, they 
got nowhere. The reason lies principally 
in the fact that a radically new feminine 
figure had been evolving in the preceed- 
ing three or four years and by 1914 was 
generally accepted, and that this figure, 





This is the seventh and concluding article 
of a series on costumes for the stage by Miss 
Barton, addressed primarily to our student 
readers.—Editor. 








after holding favor for ten or perhaps 
fifteen years, went so completely out that 
no present-day woman can imagine her- 
self resembling that and liking it. 
Therefore, theatre workers may as well 
leave that costume of the war years 1914- 
1918 to the future, when something about 
it will stir a response of nostalgia, of senti- 
ment, of condescending kindness, perhaps 
even of admiration, and when audiences 
will enjoy seeing it on the stage. Our con- 
cern will be with those years of the new 
century when beliefs, conduct and man- 
ners were for the majority the same as 
they had been in the 1890’s and when, 
consequently, the change in modes was in 
the nature of evolution, not revolution. 
With the fashions of the years 1900 to 
1910 girls today have some sympathy. 
Very feminine, those styles, in modern 
eyes seeming rather to exaggerate the 
charms that are at the moment exploited 
than to distort them. Nowadays girls who 
put on the costumes of that period enjoy 
a dual pleasure: they believe they look 
pretty though rather absurd and they thank 
heaven they themselves have been freed 
from the bondage of such tight, cumber- 
some, impractical garments. If the young 
actress would do her best for herself and 
for the costume, she must beware of as- 
suming it ignorantly. She needs as much 
training to wear a dress of the 1900’s 

















Costumes of 1905 as worn in a production of George Bernard Shaw’s Misalliance at the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. 


Costumes by Lucy Barton. 


with style and grace, as to wear one of 
Elizabeth’s reign or Washington’s adminis- 
tration. So remote now, though still nos- 
talgically vivid to the middle-aged, is that 
life before the two great wars. 

It was a decade in which ladies still 
paid afternoon’ calls, dressed in their best 
hats, neatly gloved. From house to house 
they went, to chat politely for the pre- 
scribed fifteen minutes and to leave cards, 
one of Mrs. Brown’s, two of her husband’s, 
in a convenient card-tray; or if the lady 
was “not at home,” to leave the cards 
and go on to the next house. Calling 
went out for good, when women began to 
meet for Red Cross bandage rolling on 
every free afternoon—or, a war not 
being on, for bridge. Possibly the leisurely, 
ordered life which included calling and 
kindred amenities was doomed without a 
war, when the automobile abruptly 
ceased to be a curiosity and became an 
everyday convenience. Possibly the new 
wonder, the moving picture, would have 
been enough alone to drive away the sort 
of recreation which requires some per- 
sonal exertion and a measure of thought. 
But in the first decade of the century 
these phenomena and many others, symp- 
toms and cause of the catastrophic world 
which found expression and excuse in the 
First World War, were only exciting 
novelties, merely ripples on the still waters 
of average American life. 

One way to explain what constituted 
the well-dressed girl in the middle of the 
period —in 1905 — is to show the differ- 
ent emphasis on points of grooming then 
and now. This girl seldom went to a 
beauty parlor, for there were few. If her 
hair were straight she could not have a 
permanent; she did it up on curlers for a 
party, only to watch it go lank before the 
evening was over. But she did pay a lot 
of attention to the beauty of her hair. 
She brushed it the recommended hundred 
strokes each night, she rubbed in tonic, 
she had it washed at intervals by some- 
body who came to the house, she cherish- 
ed its length, its color, its glossiness. She 
put cold cream on her face at night and 
during the daytime patted a little powder 
on it. The great majority of women did 
not use rouge; those who did color their 
cheeks were careful not to let it be notice- 
able, and of course did not make up in 
public. Nor were lips redder than nature 
decreed. These girls found it necessary to 
have a great deal of laundry service, to 
keep shirtwaists, muslin chemises and 
drawers, and especially flounced petticoats 
as white as snow. All that work was done 
at home or sent out to a laundress; no 
truck picked up washing and dry clean- 
ing. Of the latter not much was done 
anyway. Dark-colored dresses of unwash- 
able material were not on the lady’s con- 
science as they are nowadays. wal 
one reason was that even in cities the dirt 
from soft coal was less pervasive. What 
you might notice was that frocks and 
men’s suits too were not so universally 
well pressed as now. On the other hand, 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The Actor Plays in Tragedy 


By C. LOWELL LEES 
Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


F you were asked what is a tragedy, 
[yo would undoubtedly say, “Some- 

thing sad and dismal”. Whenever a 
tragedy is announced to be played some- 
one will say, “Why do they have to play 
a tragedy? There is enough tragedy in 
everyday life without paying to see it on 
the stage”. The popular feeling against 
tragedy has greatly reduced the number 
of tragedies played. This is curious when 
you think that two centuries ago tragedy 
was the most accepted form of drama. 
Comedy was considered vastly inferior. 
Today although we are growing a little 
weary and suspicious of the so-called 
happy ending, the motion picture in- 
dustry which has its finger on the pulse of 
our tastes still continues to change the 
tragic endings of many of the novels and 
short stories it adapts, to happy ones. You 
will look long and hard to find a tragedy 


being produced by a high school or even. 


a college. Why this peculiar feeling against 
tragedy? Can it be that we have mis- 
understood the meaning of tragedy or 
is it that the playwright of today can’t 
write a true tragedy. Perhaps there are 
reasons for answering both questions in 
the affirmative. 


There surely is a wide variance between 
the feeling that tragedy is sad and dismal 
and the purpose of tragedy which is op- 
timistic. As comedy demands a change 
from life’s absurdities, so tragedy reaffirms 
the greatness and goodness of life. Regard- 
less of how terrible the suffering or how 
dire and cataclysmal the disaster, man 
fights on to save life, for out of his struggle 
man finds the meaning and worth of life. 
The tragedy shows life as it ought, could, 
or should be lived. The great tragedies of 
the past represented kings or princes as 
the tragic heroes, for in this way the mag- 
nitude of the tragedy was increased and 
personal tragedy became national in its 
scope. Shakespeare used such figures as 
King Lear, Prince Hamlet, the Comman- 
der Othello. Today, we divide between 
past and present, the high and lowly, the 
tragic honors. Maxwell Anderson’s tragic 
figures are queens such as Mary in Mary 
of Scotland, Elizabeth in Elizabeth the 
Queen, Oparre, the negroid princess in 
Wingless Victory, or the lowly such as 
Mio and Miriamne in Winterset. O’Neil’s 
roister is chosen from the lowly: Robert 
in Beyond the Horizon, the ship stoker in 
The Hairy Ape, and the outcast in The 
Emperor Jones. 

Often the tragic figure is a transgressor 
of nature’s laws and the play shows the 
suffering that comes to him who destroys 
life. Shakespeare’s Macbeth, O’Neil’s La- 
vinia in Mourning Becomes Electra are 
notable examples. The tragic situation 
either makes the character rise to heights 
of nobility or causes a noble character to 
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disintegrate. George in Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men, a farm hand who works 
as a seasonal worker with Lenny, strong 
of body but weak of mind, is an example 
of the first. George’s only virtue is his pro- 
tection of Lenny. But when Lenny is 
hunted to be tor‘ured by an infuriated 
mob, George rises to tragic heights and 
mercifully kills his friend to save him 
brutal treatment. Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
is an example of disintegration, he breaks 
before the impact of the vengeance de- 
manded by his father’s ghost. Whether a 
character is broken or reborn by the tragic 
situation, all tragic figures attest the good- 
ness and greatness of life, their almost su- 
per-human struggle against overwhelming 
odds gives an audience a feeling of con- 
fidence in life’s significance. Therefore, 
anyone who thinks of a tragedy as some- 
thing depressing and to be avoided has 
missed the main factor of tragedy which 
is to enrich life and give those who live 
it a greater faith in its worth and possi- 
bilities. 

Our modern playwrights are often re- 
sponsible in part for the misunderstand- 
ing of tragedy. Many playwrights write 
plays that are pathetic or melodramatic 
rather than tragic. Most tragedies have 
elements of melodrama in them, but they 
go beyond and introduce a great tragic 
figure. If the play is truly tragic, the au- 
dience will have a feeling of serenity at 
the end of the play, a sense of compensa- 
tion for accident and injustice as if some- 
how a balance had been reached with all 
accounts settled. Unfortunately, there are 
a few real tragedies written today, most 
socalled tragedies are serious plays with 
unhappy solutions which produce a feel- 
ing of annoyance in the audience. 

The two factors above may account 
for the dissatisfactions audiences have 
with tragedies. Are there not, however, 
other reasons why they are not undertaken 
more readily by high schools and colleges? 
Perhaps many teachers feel that they are 
too difficult for the student actor. Ac- 
tually, tragedy is not as complex as com- 
edy, although the tragic character often 
requires a wider range of experience. 


GUPPOSE we contrast tragedy and com- 

edy very briefly for a moment to de- 
termine their effect upon an audience. 
The comedy laughs at us and our mis- 
takes, the tragedy ennobles us and shows 
values in mistakes. The audience view- 
ing a comedy is objectively aloof of the 
character, where as the audience view- 
ing the tragedy is sympathetically identify- 
ing itself with the tragic figure that suffers 
and fights with the hero. Comedy is 
mental, while tragedy is emotional; we 
laugh because we see the absurdity be- 
tween what the character is doing and 





Professor Lees’ article is the seventh and 
concluding paper of a series addressed pri- 
marily to our student readers.—Editor. 








what he should be doing, we cry because 
we feel the nearness of tragedy to us. 
With these ideas in our mind suppose we 
proceed to work out our characterization 
of a tragic character. Let us take a hard 
one, perhaps the hardest one written in 
English, Hamlet. This character is so lofty 
and profound that we approach him with 
a feeling of awe. This feeling will not 
help us for we must undertsand him in 
order to interpret him. A mountain ap- 
pears austere and foreboding on the hori- 
zon, but after it has been climbed several 
times, its paths and trails become intimate. 
Unless we can approach the character 
we shall have to give up. I have seen 
several high school productions of Shakes- 
peare and all had one thing in common, 
the actors were so awed by the play that 
they spoke each word as if it were a 
priceless gem and in tones of such sepul- 
chral quality that one wondered if the’ 
the actor were not attending the funeral 
of his best friend. The actors were so 
forthright in their sincerity as to give a 
caricature of sincerity itself. Over sin- 
cerity is a comic technique and can not 
be used in tragedy regardless of how 
great the character may be. 

Our presentation must be limited to 
those aspects of the character’s mind, 
body, and emotions that we can adequate- 
ly show and suggest with our body. You 
know the story of the frog that tried to 
become an ox, but with all his inflations 
he didn’t become an ox, but he did burst. 
Actors should beware in trying to ex- 
press more than they feel. Be master of 
your character, don’t be mastered by it. 
So our Hamlet must be that Hamlet that 
we understand and can interpret and 
far different, I’m afraid, from Gielgud’s, 
Howard’s, or Barrymore’s Hamlet. 

Our tragic characterization of Hamlet 
will be different from a comic character- 
ization in that the character will be more 
complete, the sharp cartoon focus will be 
lost and the character will be more blunt 
edged. There will be a dominant char- 
acteristic, but it will be coupled with 
other characteristics. So Hamlet will not 
be a cartoon of cunning, or courage, or 
thoughtfulness, although these character- 
istics may be a part of his character. We 
will not make a nationality type of him, 
nor a class type, although he is a Dane 
and an aristocrat, but rather we must 
make him an individual with specific 
qualities and problems. 

We must ennoble the character with 
dignity. Not to be sure with the satire of 
pompous dignity such as we assigned to 
the professor who slipped on the ice, but 
a quiet inner dignity. This means playing 
with an ease and a restraint, with a sim- 
plicity and an honest belief in the char- 
acter. 

In a small village that I used to visit 
when a boy, there was a deep well, so 
deep that I couldn’t see the bottom. My 
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friends and I speculated upon its depth 
and often threw pebbles in and waited to 
hear them splash far below as they hit 
the water. It was a great comfort to hear 
the splash, for, we thought at first, that 
was the bottom of the well. But no, that 
was only the water level, the well’s bot- 
tom was still beyond. Many characters 
you will play may be as deep as the village 
well, but since your experience may only 
carry you to the water line, let the audi- 
ence speculate further with you as to the 
depth of the character. 

This concludes this series of articles on 
“So You Want To Act”. I hope they 
leave you with the real desire to act, not 
perhaps professionally, but for your own 
development and enrichment. Acting, like 
all worthwhile arts is not easy, but the 
harder one seeks, the more one finds. In 
any good play the greater the search the 
greater the discoveries. The analysis of a 
play never really stops, the actor may sus- 
pend operation or analysis to perform in 
the play, but as soon as he thinks of the 
play again, analysis begins. The way 
you interpret your part today will change 
with your new experiences of tomor- 
row. The more carefully you study the 
play, the more nearly will you discover 
the creative genius that wrote it. As you 
rehearse the play and match your ex- 
perience with his, the more nearly will 
you discover yourself, These discoveries 
and the combining of creative experiences 
is the greatest joy that drama can afford. 














New Fashions in the New 
Century 


(Continued from page 8) 


both ladies and gentlemen made a greater 
point of spotless linen, fresh, well-fitting 
gloves and well-polished shoes. Dainty is 
one adjective to describe girls of 1905: 
fastidious is another. 


HESE and other terms of admiration 

were being applied to girls in this 
country more assiduously than ever be- 
fore. For this decade saw the emergence 
of the American Girl, forerunner of the 
Glamour Girl, the Cover Girl, the Pin-up 
Girl. It was the heyday of popular illus- 
trators who deliberately made the public 








girl-conscious. Charles Dana Gibson, the 
first (for his illustrations in the old Life 
dated from 1890) and best of them, was 
a social satirist to be ranked with the 
earlier Du Maurier of Punch. In the 
twentieth century his popularity was chal- 
lenged successively by Howard Chandler 
Christy, James Montgomery Flagg and 
Harrison Fisher. These men captured the 
feeling of the times and drew the Amer- 
ican Girl as she thought she wanted to 
look and as often she actually did look. 
An actress who wishes to interpret the 
period will do well to study these illus- 
trators for the manner of wearing the 
dresses and hats. She should by all means 
pore over cabinet photographs and the 
kodak snapshots which record the outings 
and family parties in this age of inno- 
cence. In addition she should talk to her 
middle-aged friends. They will remember 
other details that made up the charm of 
the period: the expensive swish of taffeta 
petticoats; the shimmer of warm-hued 
silks, orange, green, blue, under transpar- 
ent voile or nuns-veiling; the mousseline 
de soie, the silk messaline, the open-work 
embroidered lingerie waists, the Irish lace 
dresses, the fluffy pompadours, the picture 
hats, the long cruel hatpins with orna- 
mental heads, the boned collars fastened 
with gold “baby pins”, the delicately 
colored party-slippers with stockings to 
match, the expensive black silk stockings 
embroidered up the front with butterflies 
and flowers. These charms have vanished: 
they will not return again in just that 
form. 

Yet the wheel of taste and fashion 
turns and ideals of beauty come and go. 
Something authentically lovely there is in 
every mode, however absurd. As time 
passes that lovely part, which is imperish- 
able, is again appreciated because again 
we hold some viewpoint in common with 
its time. As for the exaggerations, the dis- 
tortions which every fashion has included, 
these are not necessarily ugly. Simply its 
departure from the lines of nude nature 
does not make a costume bad art. Even 
the Greeks, whose garments certainly re- 
vealed and enhanced the natural flow of 
body lines, often arranged their hair in 
great knots at the back, a coiffure which 





distorted the natural shape of the head. 


Art generally makes use of exaggeration 
or distortion for the purposes of design. 
The distortions of one’s own time appear 
right and beautiful, and those of the past 
are acceptable in proportion as they have 
some likeness to the current objects of 
admiration. 


Usually we are not conscious of the 
anatomical distortions introduced into 
our own fashions. For instance, we think, 
with reason, that our dresses this year 
reveal and enhance a natural figure. Yet 
how account for the thick pads which we 
sew into our shoulder-seams and which 
hold our sleeves out an inch or more 
beyond the arm-socket? We all know that 
no man, let alone a woman, has such 
exaggerated breadth. If we saw a girl on 
the beach with bare shoulders as wide as 
that we would think her deformed. Well, 
the Egyptians knew better, too, but their 
distortion was the same as ours. Let us not 
laugh at bustles, hoops, or spike-toed 
shoes. Let us rather wear them when the 
play demands, with real appreciation of 
their charm as well as their humor. Let 
us know our costume so well, be so fa- 
miliar with the complex of influences that 
produced just that fashion, that we can- 
not confuse it with any other. Let us learn 
how that costume was worn, the posture, 
the manners, the ideas of decorum that 
go along with it. In this way we shall 
really be using the costume to interpret 
the character wearing it and the play 
itself. 


HE short bibliographies terminating 

each of these seven articles have been 
intended to help you to help yourself to a 
true understanding of the period. In the 
articles themselves I have given you, not 
the details of costumes, for you may find 
those elsewhere, but the flavor of the 
periods which produced them and certain 
outstanding, nearly unique characteristics 
by which you can recognize them one 
from another. The costumes of all ages 
are fascinating, some in every age are 
beautiful. It is for you to find the interest 
and the beauty. 


Reference : 

Encyclopedia Britannica (14th Edition) has 
an excellent article on “Dress” which is es- 
pecially good fur the period from 1900 to 1930. 
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Scene from a production of A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court at the Berlin, N. H., Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 135). 
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Miss Ann Moffett directed. 
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New Art in Drama 


By JULIUS BAB 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


HOUGH there were forerunners, 

New Art began in the American 

drama in 1916. One year before, 
a few enterprising artists and writers had 
established a theatre on a wharf in the 
small seaport town of Provincetown, 
Mass. Their idea was to develop true art 
in the American theatre as opposed to the 
commercial art of Broadway. The group 
specialized in one-act plays, original but 
not very gifted. In 1916 a newcomer joined 
their ranks. As an actor he was no use 
at all, but as a writer he proved a genius. 
Practically, from the moment of his en- 
trance into the group, as one actor put 
it, they knew at last what their purpose 
was. The man was Eugene O'Neill. 


The son of James O'Neill, a famous 
actor known the breadth of the land for 
his interpretation of The Count of Monte 
Cristo, was born a step from Times Square, 
New York, the heart of the theatrical dis- 
trict. James O’Neill’s acting was the 
epitome of the flamboyant technique 
which instilled in his son a horror for 
obvious melodrama. Thus, in a round- 
about way, Monte Cristo was an im- 
portant contributing factor to the birth of 
real dramatic art in America. 


Young Eugene would have none of his 
father’s profession. He wanted to learn 
about life as it really is lived and not in 
its false manifestations as presented by his 
father. He went to the Honduras as a 
prospector; he sailed the seven seas on 
tramp steamers as one of the crew. But 
the strenuous life was too much for his 
frail constitution and he developed tuber- 
culosis. 


While convalescing, O’Neill had a 
chance to think things over. He realized 
that his mission did not lie in participat- 
ing in the adventure of life, but in the 
interpretation of their meaning. The 
method of expression most natural to him 
was the theatre, and, to prepare himself as 
a dramatist, he entered Professor George 
Pierce Baker’s famous “47 Workshop” at 
Harvard. There he started to write the 
one-act plays which were to prove such 
an inspiration to the Provincetown Players. 


These one-acters were based, for the 
most part, on his experiences as a sailor. 
They have no melodramatic flourishes and 
aim solely at re-creating a specific milieu 
and its inhabitant characters. O’Neill 
progressed from the one-act form until he 
was writing five-act dramas in the epic 
tradition and even now is at work on a 
cycle of nine plays. 


May, 1945 





This article brings to a close a series of 
seven papers by Dr. Bab on great American 
plays, addressed primarily to our student 
readers.—Editor. 











The Hairy Ape 
BOVE all The Hairy Ape is a glori- 


ous example of new American drama, 
equally important for its plot as for its 
artistic composition. It is the tragedy of 
the proletarian existence, but not by way 
of propaganda for a political party. It is 
the proletarian tragedy in nucleus—an 
uneducated, uncultured man awakening 
to thinking for and about himself and in 
consequence brought to despair. 


Yank is a fireman in the hold of a lux- 
ury ocean iiner. A hulk of a man, he is 
happy and entirely satisfied with his life. 
He believes himself to be the power that 
makes the ship run. He believes he is a 
motivating force in society and of the 
stuff from which boats and _ skyscrapers 
are built. He despises such ideas (when 


they chance to cross his mind) as 
“home” “religion,” “socialism,” “human- 
ity.’ He is a healthy, happy, young 
animal. 


But into Yank’s hold one day walks a 
creature from another world. Mildred 
Douglas, the shipowner’s child, a spoiled 
“daughter of the rich,” who for relief 
from complete boredom takes a super- 
ficial interest in social welfare, economic 
and technical institutions. In pursuit of 
her studies she visits the furnaces of the 
ship. One of the first sights to greet her 
eyes is Yank, in the light of the flames, 
cursing, swearing, sweating, and brandish- 





Louis John Bartels as Aubrey in The Show-Off, 
produced in New York City on February 9, 1924. 








Scene from the original New York production 
of The Hairy Ape, with Louis Wolheim in the 


title role. 











ing his shovel. When the girl recovers 
from her initial shock, she screams to be 
taken away and shouts, “Oh! The filthy 
beast!” Mildred is carried off to be seen 
no more. This is the intention of the 
author, for he is not writing a love story, 
though in the recent film version of this 
play, Hollywood distorted the plot to make 
it fit its own ideas of “box office appeal.” 


The appearance of this spectre-like girl, 
dressed all in white, does not fill Yank 
with love, but with terror, fury, and 
“thinking.” His happy animal nature is 
destroyed. He awakes from bestial to 
human existence. His first emotion is rage 
and his first thought of revenge. In order 
to “show her who’s an ape,” he goes 
ashore to seek her in the city. 


On Sunday morning he is strolling 
down Fifth Avenue, where people are 
coming from church. He sees the jewels. 
the furs, the outward marks of culture-and 
refinement. Seeing in them the equals of 
the girl who had insulted him. he vents 
his furv on them, but is onlv arrested for 
his efforts and thrown in iail. Here for 
the first time he hears of labor organ- 
izations and unions, and on his release 
tries to employ them as a means of de- 
stroying his foes. No longer does he feel 
himself to be the soul of power and steel. 
He is but a small cog in a large machine. 
It is Douglas, the great canitalist, who 
holds the power. The clerks in the Union 
office are appalled by his violence. They 
are peaceful citizens, willing to abide by 
the law. They take him to be a spy and 
throw him out. Yank can find no group 
or station with which to ally. He wanders 
into the Zoo and sees the bie Gorilla. 
This hairy ape seems to him “a member 
of the same club.” only happier for he 
doesn’t have to “think.” Yank ovens the 
cage of his fellow beast; the gorilla comes 
out, takes Yank into his arms and crushes 
his ribs, throws him into the cage and 
walks away. Yank at last has found 
“‘where he belongs.” 


O’Neill specified that “the treatment of 
the scene should by no means be real- 
istic.” We have to bear in mind that in 
1921 when this play was written, the in- 
fluence of the new European style of “ex- 
pressionism” was being felt in America. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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KID STUFF 


A Play in One Act 


By HAROLD WEISS 
Department of Drama, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


CHARACTERS 


Pigeon Seibert: About 14 or 15, rather 
short and runty in appearance. 

Evelyn Walker: About 15 or 16 years old. 

Dave Jacobs: About 16. Tall, serious- 
looking. 

Jimmie Murphy: 15 or 16. Freckles, broad 
smile. 

Connie Wilber: Red-headed, vivacious, same 
age as the others. 

June Steele: Dark complexion, intense look ; 
high school age. 

Paul Taylor: Corporal in U.S. Army ; about 
22, tall, pleasant looking. 

Margie Sinclair: Early twenties; wears a 
nurse’s uniform. 


SCENE: The curtain rises on a dimly-lit 
interior. It is an old shack the gang uses for 
a meeting place. Cyclorama or curtain settings 
can be utilized, or any background to suggest 
a lonely, battered building on the outskirts of 
town. The wind is blowing and the rain is 
falling outside. Finally the door, stage left, 
opens. A gust of wind and rain blows in along 
with Pigeon Seibert and Evelyn Walker. Pidge, 
for that’s what his nick-name generally shortens 
to, is a little fellow, but he tries to make up 
for his shortness of stature by an air of extreme 
toughness. But he fools very few people includ- 
ing himself. He is followed by Evelyn Walker, 
a rather attractive girl about fifteen years old. 
They sneak in the door and look around a little 
apprehensively. Evelyn stays close to the door 
while Pidge advances to the table in the center 
of the stage to light the lantern there. He gets 
it lit. They start taking off their raincoats when 
suddenly there is a loud clap of thunder. They 
both jump and make involuntary exclamations. 
In the meantime, the light from the lantern 
illuminates the room so we can see the rickety 
table in the center of the stage and the motley 
assortment of old chairs on both sides. The 
only window is stage left, a little further on the 
wall that contains the door. Evelyn shudders 
a little, then turns to Pidge... 

Evelyn: Did you hear someone outside, 
Pidge? 

Pidge (He listens a moment, crosses to the 
window, looks out, then comes back to the 
table.): Nah, there’s no one out there. Quit 
being so jumpy. Sit down. 

Evelyn (She is nervous in spite of Pidge’s 
advice.): I guess the others will be along in 
a little while. (Sighs, then, advances to the 
table and sits in the chair left of table.) Yeah, 
I guess I am a bit nervous . . . but everybody 
seems to be on our trail. I had an awful time 
getting out tonight. Had to tell Mom I was 
going over to see Connie. Gee, if she should 
call Connie’s house... 

Pidge: Aw, cut the chatter. She’s never 
done it before, has she? 

Evelyn: No, but you never can tell . . . 

Pidge: Oh, shut up! If you keep on like 
this, you'll give us all the jitters. Dave won’t 
like it. If you keep up that jibber-jabber, you’ll 
be kicked out of the gang. Dave don’t stand 
for no nonsense .. . 


Evelyn: Oh, all right! But I wish the others 
would come quick. I’m a little scared here all 
by myself. 

Pidge : 
I’m here! 

Evelyn (Throws him a withering look.): 
I’m still hy myself! (Pidge draws himself up 
slightly hurt and crosses back to the window.) 
Why do you think Dave called this meeting 
tonight? He seemed awfully excited. (Pidge 


refuses to answer her.) Got any cigarettes, 
Pidge? 


What do you mean by yourself? 
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Pidge (Scoffing.): When did you start to 
smoke? 

Evelyn (Defensively.): Ive been smoking 
for a long time. Have you got a fag? 

Pidge: These days? Huh! I’ve got the 
makings. Want to roll one? 

Evelyn: I don’t believe I can . . .(She sees 
the scorn in Pidge’s eye.) Sure, hand it here! 
(He advances, hands her the papers and to- 
bacco. Her attempts to roll a cigarette are too 
much for Pidge. He starts to shout with 
laughter. In the midst of his hilarity, the door 
swiftly opens and Dave enters. Dave is tall, 
dark, about sixteen years old with a rather 
serious look on his purposeful face. He stands 
watching for a moment or two ...then.. .) 

Dave: Pipe down! 
other two into immediate silence.) A fine pair 
you two are! How many times do I have to 
tell you to keep a lookout when there’s anyone 
in the shack? Suppose I’d been a cop? You’d 
have been caught flat-footed. (He advances 
rapidly to Pidge.) I ought to clout you one. 
She’s a girl . . . doesn’t know any better... 
but you! That’s what we get for taking a runt 
like you into the gang. (He raises his arm 
threateningly. Pidge ducks out of the way in 
terror.) If Bill Langer had been here, you'd 
have got something to remember. 

Pidge: Gee, Dave, don’t get sore. We just 
got in. Honest, I was just going to the win- 
dow... honest... 

Dave: Aw, shut up! (He looks curiously at 
Evelyn.) What the dickens do you think you’re 
doing? 

Evelyn: I—I was rolling a cigarette. (Dave 
goes quickly to her, takes the makings from 
her hands and throws them violently into the 
corner of the room.) 

Dave: For crying out loud! Rolling cigar- 
ettes! That is something. Listen, you two, 
we're not playing games here, see? Cut out 
this silly “kid stuff.” This is an important 
meeting. (He scowls.) Where’s the rest of the 
gang? 

Pidge (He has ‘gone over to the window and 
is making a pretense of watching.): ‘They'll 
be here is a minute. Jimmie had to wait till 
his mother left before he could come. He was 
going to pick up June and Connie. (He 
chuckles.) Jimmie’s mother’s going to the 
P.-T. A. meeting. They're meeting tonight 
about juvenile delinquency. That’s hot! (He 
starts to laugh, looking to Dave for approval, 
but Dave doesn’t join in, so he quits his own 
laughter abruptly.) 

Dave: Yeah, That’s why we’re meeting to- 
night, too. That’s all they do nowadays... 
talk about us ... yeah, about us... we're 
the juvenile delinquents, all right. And they 
spend a lot of time talking, talking. Well, 
that’s O. K. with me. That means they’ll all 
be there. The chief of police will be there, 
too. He thinks he’s so smart. Since old Bill 
Langer’s been in the army, he’s had no one to 
blame for the jobs we’ve pulled lately. 

Evelyn: Yes, I suppose he thinks the gang’s 
broken up since Bill’s gone. Gee, do you think 
they'll pass that curfew law they’ve been talk- 
ing about? 

Dave (Snorts.): Curfew law! That'll solve 
a lot of problems, won’t it? I’d like to see them 
get me to stay in after nine o’clock. What do 
they think we are, babies? 

Evelyn (Hopefully.): They might set up a 
teen-age club. I’ve heard a lot of talk about 
that. 

Dave (Sneering.): Yeah, a teen-age club 
for a lot of sissies... 

Evelyn: It wouldn’t be so bad if we could 
dance and have a soda bar and ,.. 

Dave: Yeah, and two chaperones for every 





We publish Kid Stuff—the second of Pro- 
fessor Weiss’ plays to appear in our maga- 
zine this season—in response to numerous 
calls for a play which amateur groups may 
give to help combat juvenile delinquency. 
We offer this play with the thought that it 
provides effective and timely material for an 
assembly program, with repeat performances 
in the community. Subscribers for DRAMa- 
Tics MAGAZINE may produce this play with- 
out the payment of royalty. 











(This electrifies the 


kid that went there! And in about two weeks 
it'd fold up because of “lack of funds and in- 


terest.” It did last year, didn’t it? 


Evelyn: Yes, but that was because you and 
Bill Langer told all the kids... 

Dave: Say, Evelyn, are you for us or against 
us? If you want to get in with that crowd, 
all you have to do is get going . . . go ahead 
if you want to. 

Evelyn: Oh, no, no, Dave, I want to stay 
with you kids... 

Pidge: Ah, girls are all alike. Say, Dave, 
how’d it be if we went up to the meeting at 
the schoolhouse and slung a couple of rocks 
through the window right in the middle of the 
meeting ? 

Evelyn: Oh, but you might hurt someone 
if you threw rocks through the window. 

Pidge: Hurt someone! Hah! That’s hot. 
Gosh, Dave, ain’t that just like a dame? 

Dave: Dry up! Get back to the window 
and keep your eye peeled. ; 

Pidge: Aw, no one except our gang’s going 
to come down here on a night like this... 

Dave: Look here, Pidge, I said ... 

Pidge (Makes a hurried back-track to the 
window.): Yeah, sure, I’m right here ,. . 
right at the window. 

Dave: Throwing rocks through a school 
house window! That’s your idea of a hot-shot 
job 


Pidge : I didn’t mean anything...I... 
just thought . . . Hey, there’s some one coming. 
Wait ... it’s Jimmie . .. yeah, and Connie 


and June are with him. Yeah, that’s who it 

is. Yeah, here they come .. . here they come 

. . . (His voice raises with excitement.) 
Dave: Well, don’t scream the shack down! 

(The door is opened by Pidge and the three 

young people come in. Connie is red-headed 

and vivacious; Fune is quieter, dark-haired. 

Jimmie is pleasant-faced, with freckles.) 
Jimmie: Hi, Pidge, hi Dave, Evelyn... 

here we are. (All exchange greetings. The 

girls after a fleeting nod to Pidge, go over to 

Evelyn, stage right, while Fimmie stays on the 

left with Dave.) 

Connie (To Evelyn.): When did you get 
here? Been here long? _ 

Evelyn: No, just got ‘in a few minutes ago 
with Pidge. It’s terrible out. I told mom I 
was going to your place. 

Connie: Gee, I said I was heading for your 
house! (She squeals with excitement.) 
suppose your mother’s at the P.-T. A. meeting, 
too. 

Evelyn: Yeah, juvenile delinquency .. . 
that’s the topic for tonight ... 

Connie: Gee, I hope they don’t get to- 
gether . . . and find out that I’m not at your 
house and you’re not at my house, I mean 
neither of us are at each others... 

Dave: Okay, okay, let’s cut out the chatter 
and get to work. (They all seat themselves. 
Connie and Evelyn are on the extreme right; 
June sits at the right of the table, Dave is at 
the left while Fimmie sits at the chair back 
center of the table. Pidge keeps his post at 
the window.) 

June: Well, we're all set... 

Jimmie: What’s up, Dave? ‘ 

Pidge: Gee, yeah, what’s cookin’? 
Dave: You stay at the window, Pidge... 
Pidge: Oh, sure, but... 

Dave: Cut the argument. You can hear 
all we’ve got to say from there. (Pidge reluc- 
tantly backs up.) 

_ June (Quietly.): All right, Dave, let’s have 

it. 
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Dave: Well, you know the P.-T. A. meeting 
is tonight... 

June (Interrupting.): What’s the mystery 
all about? Say, is this a build-up to break up 
the gang? Are you getting scared or something? 

Jimmie: Is that it, Dave? (He gets up 
quickly.) 

Connie: Break up the gang? 

Evelyn: Why, Dave, is that the reason... 
(All these lines are spoken simultaneously. Even 
Pidge advances from the window.) 

Dave (To Pidge.): I told you to get back 
to that window! Break up the gang? Huh! 
I’ve got an idea to pull a real job. That’s what 
I called you here for. 

June (Subsides.): Oh, you had me scared 
for a minute. 

Jimmie (Sits again.): Me, too. Well, let’s 
have it. What’s the score? 

Dave: Take it easy. There’s plenty of time. 
Look. When I heard about this meeting to- 
night, I got an idea . . . Look, you know who’s 
going to be the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing tonight? 

June: Sure. Old Judge Adams. 

Dave: That’s right, old Judge Adams... 
His home is only two blocks away from here. 

Connie: So what? 

Dave: Well, we’ve been having a pretty 
good time lately, but the jobs we’ve pulled are 
all kid stuff... 

June: What about that car we snatched? 

Evelyn: Yeah, we had a swell time with 
that car till we ran out of gas. 

Connie: Yes, and then we had to walk four 
miles back in to town. Boy, I had a time ex- 
plaining that one to my mother. 

Jimmie: Well, we'd never have been stuck 
out in the country if you hadn’t insisted on 
driving around and around in circles at Mer- 
ritt’s crossroads. 

Connie (Laughs.): Well,.-it was fun. Whee 
... I got so dizzy! (She jumps up and starts 
to pirouette.) Round and round and round 
. . - I love to round and round. Wish there 
was some place we could dance... 

Evelyn: I'll go round with you! (The two 
girls whirl a few steps until June speaks.) 

Jume: Connie ... Evie ... I think Dave 
has something he wants to put across... 
(They break it up a little shame-facedly.) 
..Dave (Sulky.): Don’t mind me. Take over 
if you like. If you’d rather turn this gang into 
a dancing school... 

Evelyn: Gee, we won’t interrupt again, 
Dave, honest... . 

Jimmie: Tell us what you had in mind, 
Dave. What’s old Judge Adams got to do 
with it? 

Dave: If I can squeeze a word in edgewise 
.. « (They all subside contritely.) All right, 
here’s the dope. As I said before, all the stuff 
we've been pulling before is pretty much kid 
stuff. And do you know why? Because we 
haven’t any guns! 

Pidge: Guns? 

June: What are you talking about? 

Connie (A little shreik.): Ooh! 

Evelyn: Gee! 

Dave: Yes, guns! If anybody ever spots us, 
all we can do is run. Bill Langer always said, 
“you've got to have the tools to do any job 
right.” 

Evelyn: But gee, guns are dangerous, Dave. 

June (Stands and mimics Evelyn.): Guns 
are dangerous! Is mama’s little girl afwaid of 
big bad popguns? Ah, quiet! What’s the 
scheme, Dave? 

Dave: Well, I happen to know that Judge 
Adams makes a hobby of collecting firearms 
of all sorts. Some of the guns are old models, 
but he thas some pippins that are new too, and 
he keeps them all oiled up and with plenty of 
ammunition, too. 

Jimmie: How'd you find out? 

Dave: Oh, I’ve been up to his house. I 
know all right. He showed them to me... 
é' Jimmie: You’ve been to his house? What 
or? 

Pidge: Yeah, what for? What were you do- 
ing there? 

ve: Well, it’s none of your business, but 
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it so happened, well, he . . . was trying to talk 
me into joining the Boy Scouts again. 

June: Boy Scouts? 

Dave: Yeah! Said I ought to be of some 
influence to the younger kids . . . be an assist- 
ant scout-master . .. get ’em organized for 
paper salvage and all that sort of stuff. 

Pidge: Boy Scouts! You! Boy, that’s a 
hot one! ' 

June: Say, what’s he trying to do, anyway? 
Jimmie: What do you mean? 

June: He sent for me and talked to me too! 
Conni: Did he want you to join the Boy 
Scouts too? (Laughter from all.) 

June: Don’t be silly! He had some dopey 
idea about a junior Red Cross unit .. . say 
... do you think he’s on to us? 

Dave: Not a chance. He’s full of ideas, 
that’s all. But anyway, he’ll be at the meeting 
tonight, all right. And there'll be no one at 
his home. I know how we can get in. All 
those guns there, just for the asking! How 
about it? 

June: How do we get in? 

Dave: There’s a little basement window. It 
wouldn’t be hard to force open. You could 
squeeze in easily, Pidge . . . and then open the 
front door for me and Jimmie, You girls could 
post yourselves on the corners and keep your 
eyes peeled . . . you know our whistle . . . if 
any one came our way you could tip us off... 

Pidge: Wait a minute. You expect me to 
slither through that tiny little window all by 
myself, and... 

Jimmie: What’s the matter, Pidge? Scared? 

Pidge: Scared? Of course not. But sup- 
pose I couldn’t get the door open? Suppose 
there was someone in the house? 

Dave: Oh, don’t be silly. We can call the 
house by telephone and find out if anyone is 
there. Of course, if you’re going to be a 
chicken... 

Jimmie: The Pigeon turns out to be a 
chicken . . . that’s hot. 

Pidge: Oh, I’m not scared ...I1... 
I... oh, all right, Pll do it. 

Dave: Attaboy, Pidge. I knew we could 
count on you. Now, what about the rest of 
you? 

Evelyn: I don’t know .. . fooling with guns 
can be awfully dangerous. I don’t know... 

Connie: Yeah, you’re right, Evie .. . sup- 
pose one of the guns should... 

June: So that’s how it is? (She confronts 
them.) Okay, you two babies go right home 
and hide under the bed till Mama comes home, 
I’ll go with you fellows. 

Connie : Aw, gee, you don’t have to blow up. 
We'll go too, won’t we Evie? We’re not afraid 
any more than you are, are we Evie? 

Evelyn (She has to go now.): Noo... 
I’m not afraid . .. that’s not it... sure [ll 
go, too. But you will be careful won’t you? 

Jimmie: We’ll be careful, all right. Well I 
guess that makes it unanimous. We’re with 
you, Dave... 

Pidge (Bravely.): Yeah, we’re all with you 
ry | 

Connie (Utiters her little shreik again, elec- 





trifying the group.): Oh, no, I can’t... I 
came... 
Dave: What’s the matter now .. .? 


Evelyn: What’s wrong, Connie? 

Connie (Almost wailing.): I can’t whistle! 

Dave: Oh, for gosh sakes! 

Evelyn: That’s right, Dave, she can’t. 

June: Well, we can’t take time out now to 
teach Connie to whistle. She'll just have to go 
with Evie. 

Jimmie: Yeah, that'll do all right. There 
are only two directions to watch from anyhow. 

Dave: All right. All right. You’re sure you 
can whistle, Evelyn, and that you know the 
whistle. 

Evelyn: Oh, sure, sure . . 
with me all right. 

June: We’d better make sure about you, 
too. Let’s hear the whistle. 

Evelyn: Oh, I can do it. 

June: Well, let’s hear it. 

Evelyn: All. right. (Everyone waits for her 
to purse up her lips and finally give the gang’s 


. Connie can go 


secret whistle which consists of three notes 
something like the cry of a whippoorwill. But as 
they stand tensely waiting for Evelyn’s whistle, 
from the doorway there is an answering whistle 
in the same three notes. To help the suspense, 
there is a sudden clap of thunder. The gang 
all backs to the right of the stage, staring at 
the door as though hypnotized. They ad lib 
a few gasps and shocked exclamations. The 
door slowly opens and two figures enter. It is 
still raining outside so their coats are buttoned 
tight around their necks and faces. The whole 
group of young people stare in fear while the 
two strangers enter. Finally one of the new- 
comers speaks.) 

Paul: Hi! (There is no reply from the as- 
sembled group.) Gosh, I expect we startled 
you coming in like this. Did I get the whistle 
right? Did I? 

Dave (He is the first to recover.): That's 
our whistle, all right. Where did you learn it? 

Paul: That’s a long story Gee, don’t act so 
scared. We're not ghosts. Is one of you Dave 
Jacobs ? 

Dave: I’m Dave Jacobs. What do you 
want? 

Paul: Well, it’s sort of . . . Say, do you 
mind if I take off my raincoat? I’m pretty 
damp. 

Dave: (Nods assent.): Guess not. (Paul 
takes off his coat, revealing the uniform of the 
U. S. Army. He is a corporal, rather young. 
He throws his coat down, turns to his comrade 
who shakes her head, then he speaks.) 

Paul: This is Margie Sinclair ... and I’m 
Paul Taylor, Corporal, U. S. Army. I sup- 
pose that’s pretty obvious. You don’t know 
me, but I think I know you... . or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof... 

Dave (After a pause.): What do you want? 

Pavl: Bill said you’d be pretty tough. 

Dave: Bill? What Bill? You don’t mean 
Bill Langer! 

Paul: Sure I do. Bill Langer. (There is 
activity in the group. The name of Bill Langer 
is being buzzed around.) 

Dave (Slowly advances toward Paul: What 
do you know about Bill Langer? 

Paul (Quietly): He was my best pal 

Jimmie (Bursts out.): Your best pal? Why 
you must have come back from . . . from the 
South Pacific! 

Paul: Yes, I came back all right. 

Dave (Suddenly, enthusiastically.) : Gee, how 
is old Bill? He hasn’t been back for over a 
year. These kids don’t know him so well... 
but he took me into this gang himself... he 
was the leader of ... Oh... (He realizes he 
is talking too much. But the others are talking 
too. They are protesting that they too know 
Bill. Know him well.) 

Paul: Yes, I know. He told me all about 
you, Dave, and the gang here. He said there’d 
probably be a new bunch, not all the old ones 
he used to know . . . but he thought you’d be 
here, Dave... 

Margie (Breaks in.): Paul, they ... they 
... don’t know! 

Paul (Turns to her.): No ...I guess they 
haven’t heard... 

Connie: Heard about what? 

Margie (Goes past Paul to the others on the 
right.) : Bill didn’t have any folks here, did 
he: 

Connie: No, he didn’t have any folks. But 
everybody knows him. He worked for... 
what do you mean didn’t have any folks? 

Paul: So you don’t know . .. you don’t 
know. 

Jimmie: Know what? (But Dave has a 
premonition.) 

Dave: What have you come here to tell us? 
Where’s Bill? Where is he? 

Paul (To Dave and puts his hand on Dave’s 
shoulder.): Wm sorry, Dave, boy. Bill Lan- 
gers gone. 

Dave. (In anguish.): What do you mean 
gone? Is he?...OhNo! 

Paul: Yes, he’s dead. I’m sorry I had to 
be the one to tell you. I know what you two 
meant to each other. But he asked me to 


come down here to rurt this last errand for 
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him ... (He looks over at Marge.) 

Margie: Yes, he talked a lot about this 
shack . . . about the plots you kids used to 
cook up... 

June: He told you our secrets? 

Margie: Not exactly . . . maybe it’s more 
like he made us part of the gang too. Then 
he told us about the other members. . . sort 
of introduced us to you in advance, You see 
Bill spent a lot of time in a hospital before he 

he... died. 

Evelyn: Then youre a...a... you 
must be... 

Margie: Yes, I’m a nurse. (She has un- 
buttoned her coat and the uniform shows now.) 
I helped take care of Bill. He was a great guy. 
And he said I could be a member of this gang 
too. I had proved myself. He ... he initiated 
me himself. 


Dave (Looks up in anguish.): Bill Langer 


dead? I ...I1 can’t believe it. Why didn’t we 
hear about it? 
Margie: I guess he had no close kin here 


. or anywhere in fact ... No one to get the 
news in this town. 

Dave: No. . . the whole town hated him! 

Margie: Hated Bill Langer? 

Dave: Yes. At least all the grown-ups hated 
him. And he hated them. Stuffed shirts he 
called them. He fought against them every 
minute. He organized this gang to keep fight- 
ing against them. They even tried to put him 
in a reform school once... 

Pidge: Yeah, but they couldn’t pin any- 
thing on old Bill. He was too smart. . 

Paul (Astounded.): You say he hated this 
town and the people in it? 

June: Sure, he did. And why not? Every- 
one’s hand was raised against him. They 
hounded him day and night. Anything that 
happened was blamed on Bill Langer. 

Paul: That's... funny... 

June: What’s so funny? 

Paul: I don’t mean it that way. I told you 
Bill Langer was my best friend. I didn’t know 
him as long as some of you kids did, but we 
speed up things in wartime. A day out there 
facing the enemy may be all that’s left of your 
life so it is a lifetime. Bill and I talked a lot 
out there. Years and months pass quickly but 
sometimes a day or a night seems to go on 


forever .-. . he went out to pull me in once 
. maybe that’s why I’m here . . . and he’s 
not ... but, well, I came here because Bill 


made me promise to bring this little package 
back to this town. There’s just a few trinkets 
here . . . the only valuables Bill had .. . his 
Bronze Star and his Purple Heart, his ribbons 
\, . And do you know to whom he sent them? 

Dave: Who? 

Paul: He ... wanted me to give them to 
you, Dave, to be handed over to Judge Adams 
who would keep them in trust for this town. 

June: This town? What do you mean? 

Paul: He wanted the people of this town 
to have these medals in memory of him. We 
tried to tell him he was O. K., but he knew 
better. He knew he was dying. So he asked 
me to leave these . . . the only precious pos- 
sessions he had to the people of this little town. 
He said that he owed all he had to this town 

. that he had learned something the ter- 
ribly hard way. 


June: Bill said that? Bill used to laugh at 
Sunday-school gab . . . at all that sentimental 
slush. 


Margie (Sharply.): Bill didn’t laugh when 
he lay there in the hospital... . 

Paul: Margie! 

Margie: No, Paul, I’m all right. I can say 
it now. Bill knew at the end that he had made 
a mistake here in his younger days ... He 
thought then, he said, that everyone’s hand 
was raised against him, so he fought back. It 
wasn’t until too late that he realized the hands 
that were raised were trying to help instead of 
trying to deal blows... 

Dave (Breaks in a little sullenly.): Bill 
never talked like that to me. 

Paul: No. It took him‘a long time to learn 
what he tried to tell us in the hospital . . . and 
it took misery and sweat and blood .. . But he 
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learned to work on the right side with his gang 
. . - I mean all of us . . . we were his gang 
then. On the right side of the law. 

June: What are you trying to hand us? 

Margie: Yes, Bill found out that even co- 
operation was ... fun. That people had to 
help each other . . . that the lone wolf angle 
was just a selfish pose . . . he used those words 
often enough . .. I guess he really found out 
the true meaning of democracy ... After all 
he gave his life for it. (She starts to cry.) 

Paul: Now, Margie, Don’t break down... 
please ... 

Margie (She sits down at the table aided by 
Paul.): But it’s so unfair. He’d had such a 
tough time ... all his life... 

Paul: Gee, I’m sorry this had to happen 

. (He turns to the others.) I’m almost sorry 
we came here. But for some reason, Bill wanted 
us to see you kids... 

Connie: Gee, I'm sorry about Bill... 

Evelyn: Yes, he was everything to this 
gang .. . we always tried to figure how he’d 
have done things . . . but he didn’t talk like 
that to us. 

Margie (She looks up.): No. Bill had 
learned something . . . learned it the hard way. 
I told you how he initiated me there in the 
hospital. This gang meant something to him. 
He told me then how this gang got together, 
how you all sneered at the people of the town 
who tried to get you to organize for . . . for 
right things. Yes, he told us how you revelled 
in breaking the law in minor ways. He said 
the gang would be held together by you, Dave, 
even if some of the bunch was gone. Yes, 
said he had taught you well. And now there 
was no one to teach you the other way... 
the way you had all ridiculed so long. He said 
it took him nineteen years and a Japanese bul- 
let to make him understand what citizenship 


in these United States meant ... what be- 
longing to the big gang meant .. . and to drop 
all his crazy “little-boy” ideas. 

(There is a =— 

June: Why, caw . sound like 


Judge Adams swith all that citizenship bushwa. 
Yeah, and like our parents too. That wasn’t 
Bill Langer’s line. 

Margie: You dare to say that? 

June: Next thing you'll be telling us Bill 
said to join the Boy Scouts . . . and maybe a 
Junior Red Cross Unit . .. Huh! 

Margie: No, he didn’t say that, But I never 
heard him sneer when one of our nurses with 
this emblem pinned on her, came near his hos- 
pital cot. (She points to her red cross badge.) 

aul: No! But he didn’t send us down here 
to preach. Bill never liked preaching. He just 
wanted us to tell you how he had changed his 
mind about things. He said you were an in- 
telligent gang . . . you might understand. I’m 
not here to argue ... (He turns to the door.) 
We'd better go, Marge. It has stopped rain- 
ing outside. (He drops the package on the 
table in front of Dave.) Maybe we've butted 
in where we weren’t wanted. Come on Marge. 
We've got lots of work to do... there’s a job 
to finish. (He helps Marge up and they go 
Pidge runs on ahead to let 
them out. Then he goes back to Dave. All 
cluster around Dave to see what he'll do.) 

Pidge: Gee, Dave, what are we going to 
do now? (Dave picks up the package and 
slowly opens it.) 

June: That girl . . . she must have thought 
a lot of Bill. I wonder if they were... (She 
goes quickly to the door and watches Paul and 
Margie down the road.) 

Connie: They didn’t stay long. What was 
the job they said they had to finish? 

June: This war, stupid! It’s still on, you 


know. 

Connie: Yes... it is. They seemed awfully 
sore at us. Why? (Dave has the little package 
open now.) 

Dave: Here it is . . . all that’s left of Bill 
Langer. Just a few ribbons and a few bits of 
metal. 


Jimmie: Gee, Dave, it’s tough. We all know 
how you feel. Take it easy, boy. 
Dave: Take it easy? What else have I been 


doing? Take it easy? Get away from me! 
(Fimmie jumps back in surprise.) You all 
know what I thought of Bill. I guess I thought 
more of him than anyone else . . . in this town 
. . . in this world. This gang was his. I just 
kept it going for his sake . . . so he’d know 
I hadn’t failed him just because he was in the 
army. Beware of that “kid stuff” he always 
told me. And now... and now... it looks 
like “‘kid stuff” was our motto all along. 

Pidge: Aw, now, Dave. We kept going 
along all right. We were pulling just as tough 
stuff as when Bill was here. 

Jimmie: Shut up, Pidge. You don’t under- 
stand. 

Dave: No, I don’t suppose Pidge does... . 
but I don’t know whether I understand either. 

Pidge: Huh? 

Dave: You saw. those uniforms .. , that 
Paul with his Army outfit and that Marge 
with her nurses uniform . . . You know, Bill 
was wearing clothes like that when he. . . he 

. died and they . . . they stood for something 
he had learned. Yes and these ... (He raises 
the medals.) ‘These stand for something, too. 
For sacrifice . . . For cooperation. Maybe that’s 
the manly way to live ... and (His voice 
falls.) to die. 

June: I get you, Dave . . . I believe I under- 
stand, too. The look in that nurse’s‘eyes .. . 
the scorn when she looked at us girls... I 
can’t take that again ... I guess it’s time we 


_ grew up too. 


Evelyn: What do you men, June? What can 
we do? 

Connie: Yes, what can we do? 

June (Slowly.): I guess there’s a lot for us 
to do. Maybe Judge Adams had a few good 
ideas. All those little jobs seem so dull, so bor- 
ing. And ! guess to help in a real grown-up 
way, therc’s lots of things we could stop doing. 
We always laugh at our folks for their meetings 
about us . . . but I suppose we are the ones 
who waste their time and energy by doing the 
little things that worry them. ... Why don’t 
we show them we’re grown up enough to 
handle ourselves? Maybe they could use that 
extra time that goes in worry about us. 

Pidge: Well, gee, what are we going to do, 
now? 

Dave (He rises resolutely.) : 
over to Judge Adams’ house. 

Jimmie: To Judge Adams’ 
thought. . 

Dave: Yes, we’re going over there. In a 
little while, the meeting at the school will be 
over. Then we can talk to Judge Adams, ask 
him how we can help. . . and give him these. 
(He holds up the medals.) 

Jimmie: Oh! For a moment I thought . 
yeah, they were supposed to be handed over 
to Judge Adams. Let me see them. 

Connie: Me, too. (All of them crowd around 
Dave to see the medals.) So that’s what the 
Purple Heart looks like. (As the others in- 
spect the medal, Dave leaves the group and 
goes to the window, left.) 

Pidge: Gee, Dave, I’m sorry. I’ll go to the 
window. I'll keep an eye open. (He hurries to 
the window.) | 

Dave (A little laugh.): No, Pidge, it’s all 
right. We don’t need a watcher now. We’re 
on the right trail now. Next time friends of 
Bill Langer show up... maybe we'll be proud 
to receive them. Yes, we're through with “kid 
stuff’ now. 

Connie: Then we’re not going to get those 
guns? 

Dave: No, we’re not going to pe those guns. 

Connie : Gee, Dave, I’m glad ... really I 
am. I really didn’t want __ earn 

Evelyn: Me either... . 

Jimmie: Well, I might as well admit the 
truth . I’ve been worried about what my 
folks thought too. 

Dave: Yes, they’re worried too. . .. I’ve 
got an idea. . 

Pidge (Apprehensively) : Gee, 
now, Dave? 

Dave: That teen- -age club. It collapsed be- 
cause we sabotaged it. But I’ve.got an 
idea every kid in town would be happy to 


We’re going 


house? But I 


what idea 
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Everyman 


(As produced by Dr. Campton Bell, School of 
the Theatre, University of Denver, and 
directed by Norbert Silbiger.) 


Article by HELEN NELSON 


Director of Dramatics, Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver, Colo. 


Everyman, a morality play in a series of scenes played 
as a continuous two-hour performance. Main characters: 
10 men, 7 women, 2 children. Extras: 6 damsels, 4 table 
companions, a steward, a cook, 2 soldiers, 3 dancers, 
3 musicians, 3 servants, 8 angels. The number of 
angels, damsels, table companions, dancers, musicians 
and servants may be increased depending upon size of 
stage, elaborateness of production, etc. Script, arranged 
by Norbert Silbiger, was based on Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal version of Everyman. S. Fischer, Berlin. There 
are numerous editions of the play. 


Suitability 


Since Everyman is acknowledged as the 
best play of its type, it should be produced 
wherever people are seriously interested in 
our literary and religious heritage. It has 
an extraordinary visual appeal and the 
sonority of the dialog is truly compelling. 
Its well-handled conflict will hold the at- 
tention of modern audiences surprisingly 
well. Although it requires beautiful read- 
ing of lines and restrained interpretation of 
character, Everyman is not beyond com- 
petent high school groups. Any group pro- 
ducing it will make a distinct contribution 
to the cultural life of the community. 


Plot 


Since the production was one of the 
features of the Rocky Mountain Summer 
Arts Festival sponsored by the University 
of Denver, a festival atmosphere prevailed. 
A special overture for organ and cello was 
composed by Ernst Bacon, eminent Ameri- 
can composer, and played by outstanding 
visiting artists. Following the overture, 
which was played in semi-darkness (the 
only illumination being the tapers at the 





_join a new .. . democratic outfit run by us 
kids on real American principles. Yeah, we 
could even use this shack for a starter. Say, 
come on, let’s get over to Judge Adams’ house. 
I’ll bet these medals will look good in a case 
about there... (He points out a spot.) Jim- 
mie, you’re a pretty good painter. Get to 
thinking about how to paint our name... 
our new name. 

Pidge: What name, Dave, what name? 

Dave: What name? The Bill Langer Club. 

Pidge: With basketball? 

Connie: And dancing? 


June (Slowly.): And maybe . . . Red Cross 
activities. ... ‘ 
Dave: Yes . . . and even Boy Scout stuff 


_,. anything to help. Boy we’re going to have 
to work hard to deserve to keep this Purple 
Heart here in our club-room. Bill Langer’s 
heart ... this message from Bill to the citizens 
of this town ... (Dave slowly turns toward the 
audience as the curtain falls.) 
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Gothic windows), a procession of forty 
robed figures, carrying tapers, marched in 
double file down the center aisle singing 
Nicolai’s “Wake, Awake.” After they 
formed a rectangle in front of the stage, 
a lone voice singing Arcadelt’s “Ave 
Maria” came from the darkness, to which 
the chorus responded with Cruger’s “Now 
Thank We All.” The procession moved to 
the rear of the chapel; all lights were ex- 
tinguished; a conventionalized star was 
projected on the scrim by means of a 
Linnebach lantern and the voice of the 
Lord God came resounding out of the 
darkness. After the star had dimmed the 
messenger appeared and the play proper 
began. 

The theme of Everyman is that of uni- 
versal mortality. Every man that lives must 
some day die. God summons Death to go 
to Everyman and bid him make his pil- 
grimage. Death finds Everyman and de- 
livers his message to him when he has 
Death least in mind. He offers Death gold 
to be left off, but gets only the privilege of 
asking certain of his friends if they will 
go with him upon his journey. He accosts 
such friends as Fellowship, Kindred, 
Goods, and Good Deeds. All except Faith 
and Good Deeds have excuses and desert 
him along the way. Only his two friends 
support him to the end and stay the Devil. 
After he had been shriven he dons the 
white robe of sorrow and penance, com- 
mends his spirit into the Lord’s hands, and 
descends into the grave. As the grave 


closes over him the angels sing, welcom- 





Helen Nelson 


ISS NELSON, who has written the 

article on Everyman, is. an active 
worker in the educational theatre. She has 
studied at the University of Denver, Colum- 
bia University and Northwestern University. 
She has also done some teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

You cannot go wrong if you decide to stage 
Everyman. I shall never forget my pleasure 
in acting in it at Pasadena. It is unusual in 
every sense and as beautiful. I thoroughly 
enjoyed the production at the University of 
Denver this past summer. 











ing his cleansed soul “into the heavenly 
sphere.” 


Direction 


Since Everyman is a pageant-drama, 
much of the appeal is visual. This factor 
necessitates strong emphasis on pictorial 
composition. The retention of a naive 
simplicity in the midst of medieval pagean- 
try is extremely difficult, but it can be 
managed with proper grouping and tim- 
ing. In comparison wth modern stand- 
ards the play is static, with the Devil pro- 
viding the only accelerated action, but this 
defect is mgre apparent than real. By 
working out a fluid and well-timed pat- 
tern of action, in which the central charac- 
ter was the principal motif, the director 
attained a variety which was pleasing to 
the eye, and underscored the central con- 
flict perfectly. | 

The allegorical characters are more than 
types or lifeless abstractions. Each has an 
individuality which should be projected 
as such. The Devil, medieval in concep- 
tion, is not Machiavellian or Mephisto- 
phelean, but more akin to the comic Vice 
of the early Middle Ages. 


A presentational rather than represen- 
tational technique lends itself admirably 
to this type of production. The absence 
of a proscenium, front curtain, footlights, 
and other artificial barriers permits a di- 
rect approach on the part of the actor 
and the empathic effectiveness is im- 
measurably greater than it would be if 
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(Left to right) Faith, Devil and Good Deeds, three characters in the production of Everyman 
at the University of Denver School of the Theatre. 
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staged in the prevailing “picture frame” 
manner. 


Stage Problems 


We found the chapel on the campus 
well suited to our production. Its Gothic 
interior with the great organ loft above 
the raised platform at one end exactly 
fitted our style of production. The plain 
Romanesque windows of the chapel were 
covered with wrapping paper painted with 
a triptych of three shades of blue convert- 
ing them into opaque Gothic windows. 
Tapers were set in the window sills, their 
flickering adding to the cathedral effect. 
These were extinguished by attendents im- 
mediately after the procession had retired 
down the center aisle. 


A formalized setting was used through- 
out. Pleated scrim curtains were hung 
from the base of the organ loft to form the 
background. In front of the scrim a plat- 
form 4 feet wide and 18 inches high ran 
almost the full length of the stage. A 
three-foot platform at each end with steps 
leading from the 18-inch platform to the 
higher ones were used for the principal en- 
trances. Two steps from the stage to the 
i8-inch platform completed the arrange- 
ment of steps and platforms, all of which 
were painted black. 


Area lighting was used throughout with 
no general illumination at any time. Flood- 
lights back of the scrim curtains made it 
possible to change the color of the back- 
ground from blue to red to purple through 
the use of dimmers on a portable switch- 
board. Spots were attached to various pil- 
lars in the chapel and were controlled by 
dimmers. This enabled us to give a fluid- 
ity to the production as well as to focus at- 
tention on those areas important at the 
moment. Two special spots were directed 
to the organ pipes. These were brought 
up during those periods when the organ 
was playing. 

A pageant-play like Everyman requires 
no front curtain. Since the setting was an 
integral part of the interior of the chapel, 
it would have been out of place in this 
production. The stage was framed on 
the sides by huge pillars around which 
garlands of evergreens were wound: This 
decoration together with palms and flow- 
ers in front of the stage added to the festi- 
val atmosphere. 


Costuming 


All costumes were fifteenth century Eng- 
lish and continental with the traditional 
fitted gowns with sweeping sleeves for the 
women, richly embroidered velvet tunics 
and tights for the men and long cloaks 
for both sexes. The most lavish costume, 
naturally, was that worn by Paramour, 
which was a brilliant flame-colored gown 
embroidered with gold thread and pearls 
and edged with ermine. A gold hennin 
with flowing veil completed her ensemble. 


Everyman was dressed in a royal purple 
doublet, a lush red cloak, plumed hat 
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with gold accessories. At the end of the 
play, a heavy white robe with a simple 
pattern of gold around the neck is placed 
on him as a symbol of contrition and pen- 
ance. 


Good Deeds’ flowing robe of pale green 
and Faith’s robe of peach were made of 
voile and cut very full. The angels’ robes 
of white rayon were likewise cut full and 
reached the floor. No attempt was made 
to give the latter wings. The Devil was 
attired in the traditional red doublet and 
hose, with horns and a spiked tail. 


Budget 


Expenses for our production were as 
follows : 


Scenery. and paint............. $ 12.50 
Electrical supplies ............. 4.75 
RN 4. vn nds hhddenccnnencos 155.00 
pe a et ee pe Oe 4.50 
ie eke eas 24.50 
Pwegrams, tickets .......0...02; 20.00 

$219.25 


Educational Value 


To any group with ambition and energy, 
Everyman furnishes great possibilities for 
acting. For the development of bodily 
flexibility and vocal power it is extremely 
valuable. It is inconceivable that one could 
participate in this production and not be 
affected by its meaningful allegory and 
transcendent beauty. 


October Issue: Murder in a Nunnery. 





New Art in Drama 
(Continued from page 11) 


Art, poetry, and drama were determined 
not to be an image of nature, but an in- 
terpretation and condensation of nature. 
There are several scenes in The Hairy 
Ape where O’Neill definitely shows the in- 
fluence of expressionism—the churchgoers 
on Fifth Avenue are “like a procession of 
gaudy marionettes, yet with something of 
the relentless horror of Frankenstein mon- 
sters in their detached mechanical aware- 
ness.” ONeill discarded all resemblance 
to genuine human beings in an effort to 
realize fully their social exclusiveness and 
insensibility. Yet there are other scenes 
written in an extremely naturalistic vein. 
However, when the dirty firemen are tend- 
ing their furnaces and Yank is in the go- 
rilla’s cage, the sublime sphere of symbol- 
ism is reached and O’Neill achieves a 
miracle of supreme poetic genius. Thus, 
Yank, The Hairy Ape, will ever remain 
the symbol of the proletarian existence. 


Louis Wolheim first acted The Hairy 
Ape in New York in 1922. His perform- 
ance was truly exciting since he special- 
ized in brutal characters. It would be 
extremely difficult for any producer to 
find an actor to equal the original per- 
formance, but the risk would prove worth 
while for The Hairy Ape is definitely an 
eternal part of every earnest and honest 
theatre of this world. 


The Show-off 


SOME years after O’Neill’s advent into 

the American theatre, there appeared 
a comic talent of great importance. In 
1924 Stewart and French produced The 
Show-Off, by George Kelly. Kelly was 
born in Philadelphia in 1888 and had 
been connected with the theatre in various 
capacities before his initial success as a 
playwright. The Show-Off is not a come- 
dy of manners scintillating-with brilliant, 
clever dialogue. Instead, the scene is laid 
in North Philadelphia among middle class 
citizens whose conversation is extremely 
conventional. In the dialogue one person 
often does not answer another; two per- 
sons speak at the same time; one is 
thinking of something else while being ad- 
dressed ; another repeats the words spoken 
to him. By this means an extremely live- 
ly and natural dialogue is created. 


The antiquated tradition of melodrama 
never once shows its hoary head. The 
plot is carried along by trivial events—a 
girl marries a man of whom her mother 
does not approve; the father dies; a young 
man produces an invention of extreme 
importance; a family goes about its daily 
routine. This is the atmosphere into 
which the author introduces his character 
of Aubrey Piper, “the pride of West Phil- 
ly’—“the Show-Off.” He chatters, chat- 
ters, chatters. He rambles on incessantly 
about God, life, death, love, the stock- 
market, every conceivable subject to any- 
one who will listen, willingly, or unwill- 
ingly. He drives the North Philadelphian 
family frantic, all except the girl who 
loves him. He knows he’s good and never 
seeks to hide his high opinion of himself. 
He rattles off quotations in Latin (which 
he believes to be French) having no idea 
what they mean, but they do “sound 
good.” When arrested for driving a car 
without a license and causing an accident, 
he tells the police “a few things about the 
conditions of traffic in this city.” He is 
a clerk in a freight office, but anyone 
would take him to be the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. His financial con- 
dition is deplorable, yet he speaks of buy- 
ing a $50,000 insurance policy. 


Piper has no foundations for his pipe 
dreams, but his castles in the air are so 
beautiful, that no one can bear a grudge 
against him. He tries so very hard to 
bestow on everyone his own ideas of better 
knowledge and deeper understanding. 
Somehow we feel sorry for this miniature 
Don Quixote living in a world of his own 
creation. This is true proof of Kelly’s 
power as a writer,—that he gives not only 
a hearty laugh, but a true feeling, for this 
noisy fool, Aubrey Piper. 


The Show-Off received its New York 
debut at the Playhouse, February 9th, 
1924, with Louis John Bartels as Aubrey. 
The motion pictures have revived this play 
frequently and undoubtedly it will live 
as the first example of realistic character 
comedy in America. 
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Question: What wood can we use as a sub- 
stitute for pine lumber needed for flat construc- 
tion now that the Government has frozen all 
pine? 

ANSWER: If your lumber dealer has 
red wood or Western red cedar in stock, 
you may use these as a substitute. Both 
of these woods are light and soft and very 
easy to work but they are not as strong as 
pine. I wish that your question had not 
arrived for another month or so, as I 
should by then be in a much better posi- 
tion to answer. By that time I will know 
just how well the load of spruce that was 
delivered at the shop today withstands the 
rigors of back stage life. We had no alter- 
native but to use this spruce; there was 
simply nothing else in the local yards, The 
resemblance between this spruce and 
clear white pine fooled me completely. 
Even the yard man at the lumber com- 
pany who was showing it to me had to 
call the manager to have him settle the 
matter. It is very white in color, perhaps 
the one most distinguishing difference be- 
tween it and pine, but in grain, degree of 
hardness, freedom from warp and in 
weight, I could not distinguish between 
this shipment of spruce and white pine. 
It sells for the same price as pine. Just 
_ how easily it will work up and how well 
it will hold its shape without warping I 
cannot answer as yet. 


Question: Isn’t there some method of build- 
ing three dimensional logs for a cabin exterior 
without using the great amount of lumber re- 
quired by the conventional construction method 
outlined in most books on scenery? 

ANSWER: Yes there is. It is not as 
strong as the usual method of construc- 
tion, but it does have the advantage of 
being much cheaper, much lighter and 
faster to build. An accurate front eleva- 
tion is necessary to determine the size of 
the logs. Work this out carefully with the 
heavier logs at the bottom of the wall. 
gradually diminishing the diameter of the 
logs the higher the wall rises. Remember 
not to have all the logs too straight or 
perfectly shaped semi-circles. This meth- 
od of construction depends upon sweeps, 
shaped to conform to a section through 
the log. These sweeps are attached at in- 
tervals to the stiles and special vertical 
battens and should not be spaced farther 
apart than three feet. One inch mesh 
chicken wire is then cut to the proper 
width and length and stapled to the 
sweeps. The wire is shaped and molded 
into the proper form between the sweeps. 
Over the chicken wire is placed the usual 
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A+B. CANVAS 
COVEREO FLATS 
HINGED TOGETHER 


C. LOG SWEEPS 
FASTENED TO FLAT 
STILES 


DBD. ADDITIONAL 
VERTICAL BATTENS 
FOR SWEEPS 


e. I* MESH 
CHICKEN WIRE 


F PAPIER MACHE’ 
OVER CHICKEN WIRE 





GS. MUSLIN OR LIGHT 
CLOTH OVER WIRE 
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THREE DIMENSIONAL LOG 
CONSTRUCTION 
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papier-maché made of strips of newspaper 
liberally coated with a mixture of 1 glue 
and 24 cold water paste. Build up the 
papier-maché until it is 3 or 4 layers 
thick. Finally after the paper is com- 
pletely dry, it receives the final layer of 
muslin, cheese cloth or scrap canvas. 
Practically, any kind of cloth may be used 
for this final covering. Its only purpose is 
to protect the papier-maché and to give 
you a gvod surface on which to paint. 
Logs made in this fashion can be applied 
over the surface of the flats already can- 
vased without damaging them. 


QUESTION: Our stage floor is quite uneven. 
This frequently causes the canvas on our flats 
to wrinkle quite badly after the set has been 
placed on stage. How can we eliminate the 
wrinkles without rebuilding the stage floor. 

Answer: There are two possibilities. 
Place your set in position on stage and 
mark those flats with wrinkled canvas. 
These wrinkles can usually be removed 
by slightly raising one end or the other 
of your flat. Measure this distance both 
as to height and along the rail to that 
point where the rail again rests upon the 
floor. Cut a wedge to correspond to these 
measurements and nail it to the bottom 
of the rail. Retouch the exposed edge 
with paint. The second method of re- 
moving wrinkles is easier to do but it 
can not be used where the wrinkles are 
too bad. Paint the back of your flat di- 
rectly over the wrinkles and extend the 
painted area a foot or so beyond the limit 
of the wrinkles. Practically any scene 
paint left over from your paint job can 
be used provided it is not too saturated. 
Italian blue, emerald green or Chelsea 
vermilion or any other very strong pig- 
ment that would have a tendency to stain 
through the canvas and discolor your 
paint job should be avoided. Do not be 
disturbed if the moisture in your paint 
darkens the face of the paint job. This 


will disappear after the paint has dried 
out. 


QUESTION: Our stage curtains are made of 
a light material and when the ventilating sys- 
tem of the assembly hall is on the curtains 
blow back on stage to such a degree that they 
catch on the stage furniture or reveal sections 
of the stage to the audience. We've tried weight- 
ing the bottom with washers but it does little 
good. 


Answer: Chain weight is ordinarily 
used for this purpose. Open up the lower 
hem of the curtain and thread through 
it a heavy cord. Tie the chain to the 
cord and pull it through. If you are 
unable to buy sufficient chain for this 
purpose, get hold of some worn out car 
chains, remove the cross links and join 
all sections of the chain together into one 
continuous run, 


QUESTION: Would you recommend some kind 
of a varnish stain for the big double doors of 
our next setting? We don’t want to use regular 
scenic paint as it covers up the graining of the 
wood and appears too dull. 


Answer: Varnish stain is likely to give 
an objectionally shiny surface, if the doors 
are so placed as to catch the stage lights. 
Use water stain, or if this is unobtainable 
in the desired color, regulation oil stain 
will do. The only objection to the latter 
is that it takes a little longer to dry. 
Apply the oil stain according to the direc- 
tions on the can. Allow to dry and finish 
by rubbing. The degree of lustre can be 
controlled by rubbing linseed oil or furni- 
ture wax over the stain. 





The Blackstone Theatre plays, presented by 
the Mutual Broadcasting Company over Station 
WOR and affiliated stations throughout the 
country at 10:30 E.W.T., possess special value 
for teachers of the drama. Each of these pro- 
grams offers a dramatization of some outstand- 
ing American play of past years, with the 
writer and critic, Clayton Hamilton, as com- 


mentator. 
a 
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by IVARD N. STRAUSS 


Author of “Paint, Powder and Make-up,” Member of Board of 
Directors of Tryout Theatre, and Technical Director, Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up may be addressed directly 
to Mr. Strauss. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 


==Make-up for the Stage== 
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HERE has come to my desk a note 

concerned with the possibilities that 

may exist in making the field of 
make-up a profession. I know that a 
number of students with very good tech- 
nical skill often believe that this fascinat- 
ing art could perhaps yield them a good 
living . . . and while I don’t like to appear 
to be a pessimist, yet I must say that such 
chances are very slim and that only a rela- 
tively small number of very skilled artists 
make good in the business. Unless, of 
course, you wish to become a beauty prod- 
uct demonstrator over a store counter. 


In the first place, the only “big” busi- 
ness in the field of stage make-up is in the 
production centers of Hollywood, Chicago, 
and New York. Most of the money jobs 
in these places are tied up with the studio 
units whose union artists control the earn- 
ing positions. One could become an ap- 
prentice and attempt to work up through 
the the ranks ; but, in that case, the novice 
has to be prepared to live by some other 
means. There is a relatively lucrative field 
in the larger areas where there a number 
of producing dramatic units such as 
schools, clubs, etc., in which a clever 
make-up artist could develop quite an ad- 
ditional source to his income by contract- 
ing productions presented by these units. 
In Boston, Massachusetts, a number of 
these make-up artists united to serve the 
metropolitan area and they have made a 
workable plan of excellent service at 
standardized rates. But none of these 
skilled make-up professionals makes his 
living through the art. Only the top men 
of the big studio units really earn a livable 
return from the art. The rest are profes- 
sional “hobbyists” of the grease paint fra- 
ternity. 

Question: My role calls for a shaving scene. 
How can this be done without ruining my 
make-up? 

Answer: Just such a similar situation 
was required in our last spring production 
in Tryout Theatre of a new play called 
Verily I Do in which the heorine, a Ken- 
tucky hill girl, is the local barber and 
shaves the boys in preparation for a visit 
from the government men coming to pick 
one of them for the army. For this we 
used a good lathering soap in a mug and 
not too much water. The secret of the 
trick was in a specially honed straight 
razor blade. We had a barber strop an 
old razor so that it would glide easily over 
the skin surface with no fear of its nicking 
or removing chunks of the victim’s face. 
The lather, put on over a smooth, thin 
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grease make-up which had been carefully 
powdered until it actually looked and felt 
like the normal skin, was neatly removed 
by the razor, and what little soap remained 
was carefully daubed off with the towel. 
Even in the close audience proximity of 
our little theatre, it was impossible to tell 
the slight effect of the barbering job. Of 
course, as soon as the opportunity availed 
itself to the performer, the make-up was 
re-powdered and touched up. It would 
be possible in a modern apartment, or liv- 
ing-room play, for the performer to finish 
his barbering with an application of men’s 
talc, which is an ideal color tone for the 
average male’s stage make-up. Of course 
the actor using the razor must be trained 
to used it correctly. 


Question: Is pancake make-up good for stage 
use? 


Answer: Due to the unavailability of 
regular grease paint, more and more per- 
formers are switching to pancake make- 
up ; but I have yet to hear of an actor who 
was thoroughly satisfied with it, as any- 
thing but a substitute material. For char- 
acter work, it is not very satisfactory un- 
less you can develop a skill in painting it 
in between lining colors which have given 
your make-up its character highlights, low- 
lights, or age lines . . . before the applica- 
tion of the pancake material. There is, of 
course, the compensating fact, that there 
is plenty of pancake make-up available at 
drug, department, notion stores, 


Question: Are wigs the answer to the 
harassed director’s need for character make- 
ups? 


Answer: Before putting money into the 
rental or purchase of wigs consider the 
fact that slight changes in the arrange- 
ments of the actor’s own hair will do won- 
ders for his character personality. When- 
ever possible, I try to make the performer’s 
hair do the trick, even if it means recolor- 
ing it for the performances. One of our 
blond-haired boys went all out in a beauty 
parlor and appeared in coal-black hair for 
the Russian dancing master role in You 
Can't Take It With You. The dye had 
to wear out. We have a true-blond girl 
singing the lead in our coming produc- 
tion of Rose Marie ... but she will use a 
rinse to darken her tresses to create a bet- 
ter audience appeal in the role. For the 
past four weeks at Tryout, I have been 
nightly painting my brown hair with a 
mixture of Stein’s Wheatcroft (white) and 
Zauder’s liquid white mascaro to econom- 
icallly obtain a very natural light gray 


hair. It washes out easily after each per- 
formance. Wetting the hair lightly with 
water, aids in a smooth application of the 
liquid white. Hair may be colored black, 
brown, or white, by painting it with a 
one-inch brush which has been dipped in 
water and worked over a solid block of 
masque. The brush picks up the coloring 
matter and is then: stroked over the hair 
in the direction that the hair has been 
combed. 

Coloring the hair is not the only pos- 
sibility. Your actor usually wears his or 
her in a particular style which pleases 
his or her taste. It takes only a little of 
the grease type of hair dressing for the 
male, or a session with a hair dresser for 
the actress, to readjust the style of the 
hair-do and thus produce an altogether 
new personality for the performer. 


If coloring or change of style fail to 
answer your demands, then resort to wigs ; 
but pay a good rental for them and get 
the best available on the market. Cheap 
mohair wigs are a last resort substitute for 
the real-hair wig. And they look it under 
the stage lighting used today. The most 
expensive type, but the most perfect type, 
is that which is made upon a fine, quite- 
heavy mesh foundation of natural flesh 
color. Real hair is used'in the wig. This 
mesh extends below the front hair line of 
the wig and can be glued down upon the 
forehead. Care should be taken that the 
net is firmly held during the gluing pro- 
cess. Excess spirit gum may be removed 
carefully with a slightly dampened cloth. 
When the gum is dry, the grease make-up 
is applied over the netting and it will not 
be seen from the audience. It is wise to 
use spirit gum or toupee tape to stick down 
the front of any type of wig, unless it may 
be of the powdered colonial type, which is 
obviously intended to appear to be a wig. 
Good wigs may be rented from Slattery’s 
(M.G.) Tremont Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts ; Alfred Barris, 156 West 44th St., 
New York City; Aranjay’s Wigs, Chicago, 
Illinois, (Mohair types and others) ; Colo- 
rado Costume Co., 1751 Champa St., 
Denver, Colorado; Eaves Costume Co., 
Inc., 151 West 46th St., New York City 
19, N.Y. 


Question: What substitutes are there for 
nose puty? 

Answer: Any number of things may be 
used for nose putty. If you’re really up 
against it . . . use some grease stick make- 
up of the same color as your fdundation 
paint. Simply apply it, mould it to shape, 
and powder it. You'll need to be very 
careful with it, and recheck it many times, 
but it will work in an emergency. Cotton 
batten applied with flexible collodion 
(commercial: Newskin) and coated care- 
fully with the same collodion, is lightly 
covered with grease paint and blended in- 
to the foundation. It is a very light, ef- 
fective substitute, but it takes a good 
deal of time and patience to apply. There 
is a third substitute that is applied with 
spirit gum as the adhesive agent: morti- 
cian’s wax. Your undertaker would no 
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THEATRE on BROADWAY 


by Paul Myers 


New York, N. Y. 
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advent of spring the theatre slackens 

its pace and settles itself down to 
sleep through the dog-days. Even the 
most optimistic producer (again, accord- 
ing to tradition), would never dream of 
opening a new production after the begin- 
ning of May. Plans would be formulated 
for the autumn, new scripts would be ac- 
cepted or rejected, prospective players 
would be interviewed; but all opening 
dates would be set for sometime after the 
advent of September. 


expr to tradition, with the 


The past few summers, however, have 
been completely untraditional. New plays 
have continued to arrive in an almost un- 
broken procession. Perhaps it is the war 
that has brought about this change. New 
York’s summer population has been in- 
creased by the transient members of the 
armed forces who are passing through or 
spending furloughs here, and by the hun- 
dreds of natives who are spending the 
‘summer at home rather than in some 
rural retreat. During these war summers, 
moreover, all but the most hardy of the 
summer theatres have been unable to 
operate. 


Whatever the reason, Broadway’s the- 
atre producers are proceeding with full 
vigor toward new productions. Daily, re- 
ports of castings and impending rehearsals 
reach the press from their offices. Many 
exciting ventures loom ahead in the very 
near future, and June (theatrically speak- 
ing) has become January. 


The past month has been brimful of 
activity. New productions of every type 
have opened; several, lamentably, have 
closed. Naturally, all have not been of 
equal artistic merit; nor have all of the 
failures deserved a happier fate. As al- 
ways, a few very sour notes have been 
sounded. The triumphs, however, have 
been resounding ones. Let us first direct 
our attention toward them. 





doubt be able to supply you with your 
needs. And there’s no humor intended in 
that last remark! 


Question: What is a good formula for spirit 
gum ?P 

Answer: Here is a satisfactory formula 
that your druggist can make-up for you if 
your local dealer can’t supply you with 
the commercial spirit gum: 1 part ether, 
6 parts rosin, 8 parts alcohol, 1 part mas- 
tic, and 2 parts sandarac. It’s not too far 
away from the commercial type. 


May, 1945 





The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


ATHARINE CORNELL has returned 

in one of her most famous roles, 
Elizabeth Barrett, in The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. This production had not 
been seen here since 1935, when Miss Cor- 
nell presented it for a brief engagement. 
Last year, the attention of Miss Cornell 
was again directed toward the play as an 
interesting and entertaining production 
for a U. S. O. tour. Brian Aherne re- 
joined Miss Cornell to enact the role of 
Robert Browning, which he played in her 
first production of the play. The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street toured Allied Forces 
posts in the British Isles and in liberated 
Europe. On several occasions, perform- 
ances were played within earshot of the 
battle. 


It is good to have Miss Cornell back again— 
and in this role. Elizabeth Barrett, in her hands, 
has always glowed with a rare warmth. There 
is about her a tenderness, combined with great 
strength of character, which is most gratifying 
to a theatre audience. There are faults, it is 
true, inherent in Rudolf Besier’s—mainly in its 
tendency toward the melodramatic—but the char- 
acterization of the poetess is without blemish. 

The story, as almost everyone will know, re- 
counts the romance and eventual elopement of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. At 
the play’s opening, Miss Barrett is seen as an 
invalid, who is confined entirely to her room in 
her father’s house at No. 50 Wimpole Street in 
London. Her contact with the world. outside is, 
in the main, through her verse. Her brothers 
and sisters bring her glimpses of its activity, 
but they are largely occupied in their own 
affairs. Her father, however, has come to de- 
pend upon her for companionship; so that, in 
addition to her own invalidism, Elizabeth must 
fight free of him in order to marry Browning. 

Miss Cornell and Mr. Aherne’s performances 
are established masterpieces. Brenda Forbes, of 
the original cast, is seen again as Wilson, Miss 
Barrett’s companion. The remainder of the cast 
is new to New York though not to thousands of 
servicemen all over Europe. McKay Morris is 
enacting the role of Elizabeth’s father, Edward 
Moulton-Barrett. This character is the weakest 
one in the play, and it is to be feared that Mr. 
Morris occasionally becomes its victim. Patricia 
Calvert and Emily Lawrence play Arabel and 
Henrietta, respectively, Elizabeth’s sisters. Ivan 
Simpson adds color to the role of Dr. Ford- 
Waterlow; and Betty Brewer plays Bella Hed- 
ley, Elizabeth’s cousin. Guthrie McClintic di- 
rected both this and the original production. Jo 
Mielziner designed the setting and the costumes. 


The Glass Menagerie 


HE month’s most exciting new play, 

and perhaps the entire season’s, is The 
Glass Menagerie, by Tennessee Williams. 
Coming to New York after a very success- 
ful engagement, Mr. Williams play has 
taken the town by storm. After the initial 
performance, the author and the cast were 
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given such an ovation as is reserved for 
the very great. Laurette Taylor, in the 
central role, gives a performance that may 
rank among the outstanding acting jobs 
of the modern theatre. 


The Glass Menagerie is set in a shabby dwell- 
ing in a St. Louis alley. Here lives a mother, 
with her son and her daughter. Each member 
of the family is beset with his, or her, own 
personal frustration; and the family, together, 
is completely overburdened with this feeling. 
The mother had chosen the wrong one of her 
many suitors to marry. Having known a rather 
wealthy way of living, as a girl; she is dissatis- 
fied with her present life. The son works in a 
warehouse and longs for a more adventurous 
occupation. The daughter, a cripple, is shy and 
retiring. She has submerged herself in a collec- 
tion of little glass animals, from which the play 
derives its title. She has no friends, and is not 
made any happier by her mother’s stories of all 
the genticmen callers she had when she was a 
young lady. 

It is not the plot of the play,- however, which 
makes it an outstanding piece of work. It is 
the delicate handling of the characters, and the 
mood that Mr. Williams is able to evince by 
the spoken word. Upon the rise of the curtain, 
the audience is immediately introduced to the 
inhabitants of the St. Louis tenement. With 
great economy, the playwright gives a multi- 
faceted picture of the people and their locale. 
The Glass Menagerie is the initial work of 
Tennessee Williams to be seen in New York 
and it augurs a brilliant career. 

The production, too, is noteworthy. Laurette 
Taylor has already been mentioned, but her 
artistry cannot be overstressed. As the daugh- 
ter, Julie Haydon brings great tenderness and 
fragility to the part. Eddie Dowling plays the 
son, as well as the chorus who introduces vari- 
ous scenes. Mr. Dowling, also co-directed the 
production with Margo Jones; and co-produced 
it with Louis J. Singer. The cast is completed 
by Anthony Ross as the Gentleman Caller. 


Dark of the Moon 


THIRD of the new productions 

strikes a totally different note. It is 
Dark of the Moon, described as “a legend 
with music,” by Howard Richardson and 
William Berney. The production would 
be hard to describe, if not well-nigh im- 
possible, by a single term. It is as near 
to a folk play as an art productoin (in 
the sense of professional talent being ex- 
pended upon it) could reach. The Messrs. 
Richardson and Berney, with incidental 
music by Walter Hendl, have presented 
a dramatization of the romance of Bar- 
bara Allen and the witch-boy. 


Set in the Smoky Mountains, the play tells 
of the love that John, the witch-boy, had for 
Barbara Allen. He beseeches the Conjur Man | 
to change him into a human, in order that he 
might prosecute his suit. This, the Conjur Man 
does, on the condition that Barbara remain 
true to him for at least a year. In the play, the 
mournful story of their love is enacted. 


Dark of the Moon is a fine production. All 
credit is due everyone involved for a noble, 
and highly successful, experiment. It points the 
way to the vast store-house of material that 
awaits the theatre in America’s folk song and 
story. Early in the season, the Theatre Guild’s 
Sing Out, Sweet Land indicated the way. The 
first attempt was not entirely successful, but 
without it we may not have had Dark of the 
Moon. 

Carol Stone plays Barbara Allen and Richard 
Hart, John, the leading roles. Ross Matthew 
enacts the role of the Conjur Man. Others in 
the cast, are: Roy Fant as Uncle Semlique, 
Georgia Simmons as the Conjur Woman, John 
Gerstad as Hank Gudger, and Agnes Scott Yost 
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Brian Aherne and Katharine Cornell in a scene from Rudolf Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street.” Directed by Guthrie McClintic. Setting by Jo Mielziner. 





as Mrs. Bergen. Dark of the Moon was directed 
by Robert E. Perry. Esther Junger devised and 
staged the dances and the scenes involving the 
witches. The production was designed by George 
Jenkins; the costumes by Peggy Clark. 


You Can’t Take It With You 


NOTHER old friend has returned to 
New York’s City Center of Music 
and Drama. It is Moss Hart and George 
S. Kaufman’s Pulitzer Prize comedy, You 
Can’t Take It With You. This picture of 
life with the zany Sycamores set the town 
a-roar when it was first presented almost 
a decade ago. We have, since, met several 
zany families both in the theatre and in 
the films. The idea has become just a 
trifle worn. In this instance, too, much 
of the topical humor shows its age. Jokes 
about home relief are as typical today 
as stories about Model T-s. 

The production given the comedy has done 
little to overcome the play’s weaknesses. In 
the role of Grandpa Vanderhof, originated by 
Henry Travers, Fred Stone is adequate. He 
delivers the lines in character, and most of 
them make their point. He does not, however, 
provide the extra spark that is needed to make 
Mr. Vanderhof come completely alive for an 
audience. Mrs. Sycamore (originally played by 
the theatre's expert on daffy ladies, Josephine 
Hull), is enacted in this revival by Daisy 
Atherton. Mr. Stone’s daughter and son-in-law 
(Dorothy Stone and Charles Collins), play Essie 


and Boris Kolenkhov. The revival was staged 
by Frank McCoy. 
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Foolish Notion 
ALLULAH BANKHEAD, one of the 


theatre’s most glamorous personalities, 
is back as Sophie Wing, in Philip Barry’s 
Foolish Notion. Once again, the ever- 
interesting Philip Barry, has tried an ex- 
citing dramatic experiment. Sophie Wing 
is an actress, whose husband has been 
missing for many years. She is on the 
point of marrying Gordon Roark, her 
leading man, when news of her husband’s 
return is received. The return is enacted 
as it is imagined by Gordon, by Sophie’s 
father, and by Sophie’s daughter. The 
third, and concluding, act shows the re- 
turn as it is imagined by Sophie; and, 
finally, the return as it actually is. The 
effect, executed as the play is with all 
of Mr. Barry’s finesse, is fine. We are able 
to draw a well-rounded image of all the 
people involved by their train of thought 
and imagination. Each member of the 
audience seems to have his, or her, par- 
ticular favorite—according to personal 
taste. The majority, however, seem to de- 
cide upon the daughter’s fantasy, which 
takes the form of a sequel in the “Lone 
Ranger.” 


As Sophie Wing, Miss Bankhead is wonder- 
ful. Her technique in the delivery of a comedy 
line, cannot be matched. Her voice is perfect 
equipment for the delivery of Sophie’s dialogue, 
and she uses it to the full. The remainder of 
the cast is more than adequate. Donald Cook 
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plays Gordon, Henry Hull is the missing hus- 
band, Aubrey Mather plays the father and Joan 
Shepard is Happy, Sophie’s daughter. Mildred 
Dunnock, Maria Manton and Barbara Kent play 
assorted parts in the imaginative sequences. 
Foolish Notion has been directed by John C. 
Wilson; designed and lighted by Jo Mielziner. 
Mr. Mielziner, incidentally, is also responsible 
for the settings of The Glass Menagerie. These 
two concurrently running productions certainly 
prove his artistic versatility. 


Kiss Them For Me 


OHN MOSES and Mark Hanna have 
presented a new play by Luther Davis, 
Kiss Them for Me. This is a dramatiza- 


‘tion of Shore Leave, a novel by Frederic 


Wakeman. It is a fine enactment of a per- 
tinent phase of life today. Three sailors, 
after a considerable period of time at sea, 
get a furlough in San Francisco. The 
play, briefly, shows their conflict with 
civilian life, on the one hand; and naval 
red tape, on the other. The tragic disap- 
pointment at seeing their glorious holiday 
turned into routine physical examinations, 
press interviews and speaking engage- 
ments is the play’s main theme. 

As the three sailors, Dennis King Jr., Rich- 
ard Davis and Richard Widmark carry the 
burden of the play. They capture, to the last 
detail, all the complexities of their characters 
and the situation. The distaff side of the cast, 
however, is better than capable. Jayne Cotter 
and Judy Holliday are outstanding in the prin- 
cipal feminine roles. Kiss Them For Me has 
been directed by Herman Shumlin, upon whom 
one can always count for an interesting pro- 
duction. 

During the next month the theatre will 
be busy awarding prizes. The Pulitzer 
Prize, the Critics’ Award, prizes for out- 
standing performances will be bestowed 
with all fitting ceremonies. The decisions 
will arouse the usual comments—pro and 
con. Wherever the favors fall, there will 
be dissatisfaction. The theatre will carry 
on, however, always sure that a winner 
is around the corner. We, of the audience, 
will continue to attend for the thrills that 
only the theatre affords, to share in the 
charm the theatre weaves and (occasion- 
ally) to experience the artistic magic that 
true art casts. 
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These are the Plays You Picked! 


“BEST FOOT FORWARD” “ALMOST SUMMER” 

“NINE GIRLS” “TOMORROW THE WORLD” 
“THE SONG OF BERNADETTE” “FEATHERS IN A GALE” 
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We published the plays — believing in them, of course — but you con- 
firmed our belief in them when you elected to produce them from one 
end of the country to the other. 





Now, we are busy preparing our new fall catalogue. In it, we plan to 
bring to you more of the recent Broadway plays and the best available 
from the non-professional field, as well. 





If you are not on our mailing list for the new fall 
catalogue, write and tell us. This large two-color 


catalogue, profusely illustrated will be sent to 
you--free of charge. 
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Fall initiation of Thespian Troupe 568 at the Academy of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn., with Sister Charitas as sponsor. 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with The National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools. 
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Fairmont, Minn. 


7 audience attended the perform- 
ance of the, Senior Class play, When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling, given on March 2 at the 
Fairmont High School (Troupe 261), with 
Miss Genevieve E. Fitzgerald directing. The 
fall term at this school included the production 
of the following drama club one-acts: A 
Minuet, Opening of a Door, The Trysting 
Place, and The Queen’s Christmas. The year's 
program began with a “Pep Test Skit” given 
by the Speech Class in October. A formal 
initiation of new members was held on January 
26, with twenty new students taking the Thes- 
pian pledge. A Thespian banquet was held on 
January 29. At the present time members of 
the production staff are presenting special pro- 
grams before the drama club, explaining and 
demonstrating various duties connected with 
the production of plays.—JFean Quackenbush, 
Secretary. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
iene fall term provided a busy season of 


varied activities for members of Troupe 
375 at the Ramsay High School, with Miss 
Ethel Walker as sponsor and dramatics director. 
Among the one-acts given are Three’s A Crowd 
and The Reefer Man. Some of the more tal- 
ented members of the troupe entertained sol- 
diers at a nearby air base, presenting readings, 
music, and songs. Among those who participated 
in these special appearances were Lucy Wasson, 
Ernest Pharo, Mary Jan Williams and Jacque- 
lin Zodin. Thespian Charles Metcalf is serv- 
ing as an announcer for a local radio station. 
Charles was auditioned and accepted as a mem- 
ber of the staff when he was only fifteen years 
of age.——Dorothyea Thomason, Secretary. 


Struthers, Ohio 


N ENJOYABLE and profitable season in 
dramatics is being experienced by students 
of the Struthers High School (Troupe 89) 
under the supervision of Miss Laurys Norton. 
A performance of The Ghost Train on Decem- 
ber 10, attracted a large audience of school 
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patrons. Best Thespian Mike Clement played 
the leading role. Activities of the drama club, 
now numbering some eighty students, include 
the study of make-up, demonstrations, and the 
presentation of one-act plays. National Drama 
Week early in February was observed with a 
performance of the play, We’re All Good 
Americans, and a “Home Talent Revue” which 
included original pantomimes, readings, musi- 
cal numbers, and a review of the play, Harriet. 
Thespians are especially proud of the drive 
initiated by them well over a year ago, which 
resulted recently in the purchase of a new 
master curtain for the school. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 


RS. H. A. DODD, sponsor for Troupe 100 

of the Bellefontaine High School, reports 
a successful dramatics program for the fal] term 
which included the production of the one-act 
plays, The Trysting Place, All In A Summer’s 
Day, and When Facob Comes Home, and the 
Junior Class play, Through the Keyhole. The 
dramatics club also presented the choral page- 
ant, They Also Serve, and a one-act play for 
the Christmas Season. Activities for the spring 
term began early in February with two one- 
act plays given by Thespians and dramatic 
club members: A Song for Celia and Elmer 
and the Love Bug. The F*ghting Littles has 
been chosen by the Senior Class for spring pro- 
duction. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 


CTIVITIES of the dramatics club of the 

Glen Cove High School (Troupe 41) 
have been confined this season to the prepar- 
ation of programs over the public address sys- 
tem. Let Me Come Back, a one-act play, was 
given in observance of National Education 
Week. A second in-school broadcast was based 
upon an episode from A Tale of Two Cities. A 
third program was given in observance of 
Lincoln’s Birthday. The Senior Class play, 
Seven Sisters, will be given late in April, with 
sponsor Rosemary Cahill directing. New mem- 
bers will be accepted by Troupe 41 after the 
production of the Senior Class play. 


Eldora, lowa 


HESPIAN Troupe 433 of the Eldora High 

School held an informal but impressive 
ceremony on January 15, initiating twelve new 
members. A formal initiation ceremony and 
dinner will be held this spring. In November, 
three all-school casts presented the following 
one-act plays, Sparkin’, Fiddlers in the Forest, 
and The High Heart. Several Thespians par- 
ticipted in Proposal by Proxy, a one-act play 
given for Thanksgiving. The one-act, The 
Corn-Husk Doll, was given as part of the 
Christmas assembly program. Thespians gave 
two other one-acts, The Valiant and Nobody 
Sleeps, in March as part of the spring term ac- 
tivities. The season’s program, with Mrs. Flor- 
ence Leaver directing, will close with the Senior 
Class play tentatively scheduled for production 


in May. 


Celina, Ohio 


HROUGH the cooperation of Thespians 

and the Speech Class a number of dra- 
matics projects are being sponsored this season 
at the Celina High School (Troupe 473), with 
Miss Hazel Fashbaugh directing. Thespians pre- 
sented, on December 14, the wartime pageant, 
Figure It Out, as the first major production 
of the season. Thespians were also responsible 
during the fall term for a Gay Nineties Revue 
of which several performances were given before 
community organizations. The Speech Class 
presented Sugar and Spice, with repeat per- 
formances also given before community clubs. 
The spring term opened with production of 
She Stoops to Conquer, given on March 1. 
and a program of one-act plays consisting of 
Nevertheless, Enter the Hero, Sham, and The 
Grand Cham’s Diamond. Major interest at 
present is focussed upon the preparation of an 
original pageant, History of Celina Schools, 
tentatively scheduled for production on May 
22. Thespians and Speech Class members are 
sunervising the writing. Members of Troupe 
473 assisted at the formal installation of the 
new Troupe at the St. Marys High School.— 
Mary Helen Fisher, Secretary. 


Dallas, Texas 


TUDENTS and patrons of the W. H. Adam- 

son High School (Troupe 338), are en- 
joying a busy and successful dramatics pregram 
under the leadership of Miss Wilhelmina G. 
Hedde, dramatics director. The Senior Class 
play, The Tin Hero, was greeted by an en- 
thusiastic audience on December 1. The Na- 
tivity, a joint production of the Music and 
Dramatics Departments, was given on Decem- 
ber 22. Assembly program plays presented by 
Thespians during the fall term included Elmer 
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Fixes Up, Everybody Sleep Walks, The Invited 
Ghost, Twelve O’Clock, and The Early Bird. 
Students of this school have also appeared 
recently in broadcasts over Station KGKO.— 
Billye Sherman, Secretary. 


Michigan City, Ind. 


LTHOUGH not on a scale comparable 

with the program of previous seasons, dra- 
matics activities at the Isaac C. Elston High 
School (Troupe 91) continue to occupy the 
attention of many students this year. Thespians 
and members of the Blackfriars Club were joint 
sponsors of a Christmas program in December. 
The same groups have sponsored performances 
of the following one-act plays, Sugar & Spice, 
Last Night, and Indian Summer. Major pro- 
ductions include Stage Door, presented by the 
Senior Class, and the Junior Class play which 
had not been chosen at the time of this writ- 
ing. Dramatics activities are under the direction 
of Miss Mellie Luck. 


Custer, S. Dak. 


“We FEEL we are having a very success- 
ful year in spite of many drawbacks,” 
writes Mrs. Ann C, Hill, sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe 384 at the Custer High School. Don’t 
Take My Penny was given by the Senior Class 
play in November. Late in February, a program 
of four one-act plays, consisting of Parted on 
Her Wedding Morn, All My Life, The Chip, 
and Yours and Mine, was presented with con- 
siderable success. A third full-length play will 
be presented in May by the Junior Class. The 
selection of a play for this purpose is now under 
consideration. ‘This is Mrs. Hill’s first season 
as Thespian sponsor. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


pen geen and audience gained inspiration 
and education from the successful produc- 
tion of the three-act drama, The Barretts, given 
by members of Thespian Troupe 27 on Novem- 
ber 17, with Miss Dorothy Stone White direct- 
ing. Careful training and research was dis- 
closed in the portrayal of the Victorian charac- 
ters and the settings. The second major play 
of the fall term, Professor, How Could You! 
was accorded a warm reception by a large 
audience on December 8. Miss Mabel Ruth 
Taylor directed, A number of dramatics stud- 
ents, led by Thespian William Stultz as an- 
nouncer, participated in a varied program of 
songs, musical numbers, skits, and demonstra- 
tions in observance of National Drama Week, 
February 4-11. The spring program opened 
with an exceptionally well-performed produc- 
tion of Noel Coward’s play, Hay Fever, on 
March 2, with Miss White as director. 
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North Plainfield, N. J. 


A LARGE audience of patrons and friends 
of the school witnessed the performances, 
on December 8, 9, of Best Foot Forward at 
the North Plainfield High School (Troupe 
554), with Mrs. Elizabeth Glaser directing. 
The play was given by the Dramatics Club. 
The same group was responsible for an effec- 
tive performance of the one-act play, One Gift 
Above Another, on December 19 and 21. Thes- 
pians and members of the Dramatics Club are 
devoting their meetings to a study of the 
principles of acting.—Claire Torell, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


N enthusiastic audience cheered the per- 

formance of the three-act play, Ask for 
the Moon, on February 16 at the Hughes High 
School, with Helen L. Stapleford and Erna 
Kruckemeyer directing. The production was 
given by the Sages (Thespian Troupe 460). 
The cast included Shirley Zopf, Joy Clifton, 
Alice Mayersohn, Kay Wickstrom Christine 
Petroff, Esther Goldstein, Ethel] Breithod, Caro- 
lyn Georgeton Shirley Segal, Libby Paim, and 
Betty Weidman. Lee Russell and Ethel Breit- 
hold served in the capacity of student directors. 


Lodi, N. J. 


RAMATICS activities sponsored this sea- 

son at the Lodi High School (Troupe 582) 
include: a radio play, Rhapsody in Blue, pre- 
sented for assembly; a Christmas pageant en- 
titled, A Christmas Mystery, performances of 
which were given for the people of the com- 
munity; an original skit given as part of an 
assembly program; production of the three-act 
comedy, Out of the Frying Pay; presentation 
of the radio program, ““Truth or Consequences” 
and attendance at four Broadway plays—The 


Tempest, A Song of Norway, Ten Little In- 
dians, and One Touch of Venus. Miss Beatrice 
Timinski, troupe sponsor, thas charge of drama- 
tics activities. Troupe 582 was formally estab- 
lished at this school late in October with the 
following charter members: Lucille Ahrens, 
Dorothy Bistritz, Ann Coleman, Jame Dirai- 
mondo, Stella Pickarski, Rosemaire Riedel, 
Doris Trefny, and Doris Zimmermann.—-Stella 
Pickarski, Secretary. 


Montebello, Calif. 


ee performances of the Senior Class play, 
Stage Door, on December 8, 9, with Mrs. 
Louna Belle Courtney directing, marked the 
opening of the current dramatics season at the 
Montebello High School (Thespian Troupe 
599). The second full-length play, The Un- 
seen Way, was given by the Junior Class on 
Mar 9, 10. One acts given so far this season 
are: A Soldier for Susie, If Women Worked 
As Men Do, and If Men Played Cards as 
Women Do. Plans for this spring call for a 
production, by Thespians, of the choric-drama, 
The Voice of America. There is also the pos- 
sibility that Thespians may produce a three- 
act play. At their meetings, dramatics students 
are devoting time to reviews of well-known 
dramatists and presentation of short scenes from 
their plays. The year will close with a Thes- 
pian banquet under Mrs. Courtney’s supervi- 
sion.—Joan Wilson, Secretary. 


Pontiac, Mich. 


HE three-act comedy, A Connecticut Yan- 
kee in King Arthur’s Court, was presented 
to large audiences on March 14, 15, 16, 17 
at the Pontiac Senior High School (Thespian 
Troup 499) as the annual spring production. 
W. N. Viola directed. Proceeds were donated 


-to the War Memorial Scholarship Fund of 


Michigan State College. 











May, 1945 


_ Charter members 
- of Thespian 
Troupe 600 of the 
Redford Union 
High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Formal installa- 
tion of this troupe 
took place on 
O-tober 13, 1944, 
with Mr. Harold 
H. Rowley as 
founder and di- 
rector. Principal 
= Merel Burdich 
» participated in 
the ceremony. 
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Prepare for your career under a faculty of distinguished 
specialists at one of the country’s leading college theatres— 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 





ACTING e 
PLAYWRITING e 


VOICE TRAINING e 


grees of B.S., M.A., and Ph.D, 


students tn the theatre arts. 





Providing a thorough training in 


DIRECTING e@ SCENE DESIGN e 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE e 


Complete curricular programs leading to the de- 


‘THEODORE FUCHS, Director 





THEATRE HISTORY 


together with work in allied fields such as— 
RADIO e 


the country. 


Northwestern’s attractive campus is pleasantly 
situated on the shores of Lake Michigan, close to 
Chicago and its many valuable resources for 


For catalogs describing the regular sesston or the summer sessions or for 
information concerning scholarships and admission application, address 


DEAN JAMES H. McBURNEY, SCHOOL OF SPEECH, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


STAGECRAFT e COSTUMING e LIGHTING 
@ CHILDREN'S DRAMATICS 


INTERPRETATION e@ MUSIC e ART e@ DANCE 


Hundreds of Northwestern's former -theatre stu- 
dents are occupying responsible positions in both 
the professional and non-professional theatres of 


A limited number of scholarships are available 
each year to outstanding and talented students. 











Lewiston, Idaho 


HE “Annual Bengal Follies” production on 

April 5, 6, 7, was greeted with an enthusi- 
astic reception by dramatics students at the 
Lewiston Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 
76). The show easily rated one of the major 
events of the season, with Miss Jacqueline 
Morefield directing. Some one hundred stu- 
dents appeared in the production. Makeup 
work was assigned to Thespian students. The 
major dramatic event of the fall term was the 
production of the all-school play, Plane Crazy, 
which Miss Morefield directed. Other drama- 
tics club activities for the season include ex- 
change of programs with Clarkston, Washing- 
ton High School, and a weekly radio program. 
—Claudine Pearson, Secretary. 





JASPER DEETER, Director 
2 


HEDGEROW 
Theatre 
Courses 
Moylan, Pa. 


July 5 to August 18 
Summer Session for students 
of acting and directing— 
teachers—playwrights. 

* 











Write for detailed information. 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 


PRING activities for dramatics students at 

the Rock Springs High School (Thespian 
Troupe 248) began with a production of the 
radio play, Widows Shouldn’t Weep, given on 
March 27. On April 3 a playbill consisting of 
the following one-acts was presented, Jazz and 
Minuet, Thank -You, Doctor, and The Troll 








Charter members of Troupe 624 at the New Albany, Ind., High School, with Miss Lenora M. 
Cupp as sponsor and director of dramatics. See news item on this page. 
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and the Toll Bridge. ‘These plays were chosen 
from a group of ten plays given earlier in the 
semester by the dramatics class. The Senior 
class play (not chosen at the time of this re- 
port) will be given on May 4. The fina] dra- 
matic event of the year will be the commence- 
ment choral reading scheduled for May 24. 
The school is having an extremely successful 
year in dramatics, with Miss Lorene Moothart 
directing. 
New Albany, Ind. 

RAMATIC events of the current season 

for students of the New Albany High 

School with Lenora M. Cupp directing, in- 
cluded two popular performances of Beggar 
On Horseback, December 13, 14, and the 
production of Little Women, presented by the 
newly-established Thespians Troupe 624 of this 
school. Thespians were also responsible for a 
performance of the one-act play, The Mon- 
key’s Paw, in March. Dramatics students of 
this school present, every two wecks, a fifteen- 
minute broadcast over station WGRC of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Thespian Troupe 624 was 
formally installed under Miss Cupp’s direction 
in January, with the following students as 
charter members: Mary Lee Michel Palmer 
Kitterman, Bent Heckel, Maralyn Orbison, 
Marilyn Bailey, William Ridenour, Salley A. 
Quinn, Kathleen Coleman, Lloyd Walk, Dor- 
othy Jane Wilcox, Joan James, Charles Kelso, 
Carolyn Knoefel, Eddie Keith, Sally Lou 
Jackson, Ellen Pickens, Norma Gagmann, Kim 
McCall, Guy Wisman, and Thelda Quinn. 


Port Clinton, Ohio 


ARGE audiences greeted the production 
of Spring Green, given on March 22, 23, 
by the Junior Class of the Port Clinton High 
School (Thespian Troupe 442) with Miss 
Alice A. Reardon directing. A popular event 
of the fall semester with dramatics students 
was their attendance of a performance of 
Harriet with Helen Hayes at Toledo, Ohio.— 
Richard Reif, Secretary. 
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GUIDE TO LEADING 
SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED 
STATES 





MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Department ef the Drama 
SOLVEIG WENZEL, DIRECTOR 


Li 
en egy Ae ge a gs Non ng 
For Seance Write 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
353 Alton, Illinois 





ITHACA COLLEG E 


Department of Speech— Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART ...SPEECH ... RADIO 
Professional and Academic training leading te BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


ERNEST B. FINCH, Acting Director, 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical watelen with “most prolific 
play production organization in America" 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, California 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B.F.A., and M.A. degrees. 
Fer information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


School ef Dramatic Art 


Dramatic Production 
Speech, Speech Cerrection 
AB., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


For Information write 


Dean Earl C. Seigfred 
College of Fine Arts, At » Ohie 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Department ef Drama @ ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


COURSES IN DRAMATIC ART LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF B. F. A. 


Practical Experience in Acting and All Other Problems 
of Production 


Three Sessions of Four Months Each, 1944-45 
November 3, March 3, and July 1 


ELLEN CROWE - - - - - ----- Acting Head 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
* ay Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 


grees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GOODWAN 






MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head e Se heel 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 








For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





_ Playwriting and History of Drama: 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional colle — course in acting, 
production or playwriting leading to B.F.A. degree. 
Six productions annually in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Acting Head 


Acting and Production: Mary Morris, B. iden Payne, 
Kai Haiberg-Jurgensen. William H. Beyer 

Kai Haiberg- 
Jurgensen. 

Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 

Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 

Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger. 

Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 

Stage Movement and Eurythmics. Henrietta Rosen- 
strauch. 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 
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The University of Southern California 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 





Undergraduate: Dramatics (acting), Advanced Drama- 
turgy (directing), Play Analysis, Stage and Photoplay Appre- 
ciation, Staging of Poetry, History of the Theatre, Stagecratt, 
Radio Speech, Interpretation, Shakespearean Reading, Voice 
| 


A major Play Production Program and an active Drama 
Workshop. 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate 
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and Diction, Public Speaking, Debating, Phonetics, Voice 


Science, Psychology of Speech, Speech Pathology and Players; Scholarship Honorary: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Correction. | Kappa Phi. 
Graduate: Seminars in Drama, Interpretation, Public 


Speaking and Debate, History of Oratory, Rhetorical Theory, Degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 


Phonetics, Graduate Studies, Speech Correction. 


Related work: Cinema, Art, Music, Journalism, Literature, 
and general courses in the College of Letters, Arts and 
Sciences; California teaching credentials. 


In charge of the Department of Drama, School of Speech: 
Professor WILLIAM C. deMILLE, Playwright, Actor, Director 
and Producer, of long and successful experience in New York 
and Hollywood, assisted by an experienced and capable staff. 


THREE TERMS 1944-1945 


» 2 3s peo. ” Sa aaa eae November 2 to February 27 
RR SR March 5 to June 22 
i ons be chs OR July 2 to October 20 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 


July 2 to August 10 August 13 to August 31 


A Friendly School With a Personal Interest in Every Student 


For Bulletins, Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech 


| 

| 
Motion Picture Studios, and Fine Theatres. 
| 
H 
BI 

The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
[3] 
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- SERVICEMEN’S LIBRARY FUND | 


A Wartime Project Sponsored for the Purpose of Securing Reading Materials of a 
Dramatic Character for the Men and Women in the Armed Forces of the United States. 





pb ob dchabep abe Kaneetens cones babeeitae $2,801.60 


Amount previously reported.................-- 

Thespian Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School...................eeee0- 5.00 
Margaret L. Meyn, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 89, Struthers, Ohio, High School....................c.eeseeeeee- 10.00 
Laurys Norton, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 200, Charleston, West Va., High School...................0ee eee. 23.00 
Mr. Lawrence W. Smith, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 125, Stonewall Jackson High School................ccceeeeseeeees 25.00 
Mrs. Teresa C. White, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 180, Tuscola, Ill., Community High School....................... 10.00 
Miss Thelma Grumbles, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 496, Mishawake, Ind., High School..................00 cc eceeeecees 20.00 


Miss Emily K. Davidson, Sponsor 














Carlisle, Pa. 


ie spite of a variety of obstacles faced by 
dramatics students this season at the Car- 
liske High School (Troupe 214), they were 
successful in presenting a performance of the 
new three-act comedy, Spring Green, in Jan- 
uary, with Miss Helen Hackman directing. 
Although originally postponed, the annual 
Thespian Benefit Variety School was given in 
April as a result of wide demand for this pro- 
duction among students of the school. At the 
time of this writing two other major produc- 
tions were being planned for the closing 
months of school. Troupe meetings are held at 
the homes of members. Discussions this season 


have covered such topics as make-up, plays, | 


and presentations of scenes with general com- 
ments afterwards. So far this season the fol- 
lowing students have qualified for Thespian 
membership: Charles Wendell, Janie Hamil- 
ton, Harry Hartung, Robert Stuart, Carrie 
Shuman, Arlene Carns, Richard Cromer, and 
Audrey Pittinger. Miss Helen E. Hackman and 
Mr. Milton E. Flower are again serving in the 
capacity of troupe co-sponsors this year.—Jane 
Alice Miller. 


Pocatello, Idaho 


HE Pocatello High School dramatics de- 

partment (Thespian Troupe 512) has en- 
joyed a rich and varied program this year 
under the direction of Miss Venna Andrasen, 
troupe sponsor. The freshmen class sponsored, 
during the fall semester, a series of eleven one- 
act plays. These performances were followed 
by another series of one-acts staged by the 
junior class. The climax to the first semester’s 
program was reached with a performance of 
the three-act play, A Murder Has Been Ar- 
ranged, directed by Miss Meredith Bowler. 
Activities for the spring term more or less fol- 
lowed the same pattern as for the fall, a series 
of one-act plays was presented by the senior 
and sophomore classes. The year closed with 
two extremely successful performances of the 
all-school play, Ring Around Elizabeth, on 
April 19, 20. Pocatello High School is for- 
tunate in having a Litte Theatre especially de- 
signed for the production of one-act plays. Nine 
students were elected to Thespian membership 
early in March.—Barbara Johnson, Secretary. 


Revere, Mass. 


HE production of Junior Miss, in Febru- 

ary, at the Revere High School (Troupe 
156) was a tremendous success, professionally 
and financially, according to word received 
from Emily L. Mitchell, troupe co-sponsor. 
By way of observing their fourth birthday 
members of Troupe 156 attended a perfor- 
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mance of Dark of the Moon in Boston on 
March 3. The latest dramatic event was the 
entry of a scene from Barrie’s A Kiss for Cin- 
derella im the Massachusetts Drama Festival 
held at Somerville on April 14. The scene 
was directed by troupe co-sponsor, June Hamb- 
lin. 


Kansas City, Kansas 


ber nneee major plays have been presented 
this season at the Wyandotte High School 
(Thespian Troupe 162), with Miss Lesley B. 
Dasura supervising dramatic activities. The 
Senior Class presented two performances of 
Heaven Can Wait on December 7, 8. In Feb- 
ruary the Junior Class followed with two per- 
formances of The Passing of the Third Door 
Back. On April 23 The Man who Came to 
Dinner was presented by the Dramatics Club. 
Each of these three productions was well at- 
tended. Dramatics Club members have also 
been responsible this season for the production 
of three original one-act plays for assembly and 
two contest plays. The group has also been 
active lately in preparing a radio program for 
a state festival H. M. S. Pinafore was given 
by the Music Department on March 22. 


Moores Hill, Ind. 


ATEST dramatic activities at the Moores 

Hill High School (Troupe 622) with Mrs. 
Ruth B. Portteus directing, have included a 
performance of the new three-act comedy, A 
Little Honey, on April 18, with the Senior 
Class as sponsors; a program of three one-act 
plays, Thursdays at Home, Swamp Spirit, and 
Wildcat Willie, presented on January 24, and 
a performance of Candle in the Window on 
December 20. Thespians and Dramatics Club 
members also presented four marionette shows 
the first week in April for the grade school 
children.—Dorazell Bigney, Secretary. 


Lookout, W. Va. 


HE three-act comedy, Who Wouldn’t Be 

Crazy? was given on February 8 in ob- 
servance of National Drama Week at the Nut- 
tall High School (Thespian Troupe 140), with 
Mrs. Eva L. Crosby directing. Earlier in the 
season Thespians gave an assembly program 
which included two one-act plays, Proposal by 
Proxy and Almost Everyman. The _ second 
major production of the year, Almost Summer, 
was presented early in April, with the junior 
class as sponsors. 





“The meanings, faiths, attitudes, and habits 
inherent in the democratic way of life are not 
given .at birth. The young acquire them only as 
they learn them through a process of participa- 
tion and deliberate education.”"—Thomas H. 
Briggs. 
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Miami, Fla. 


RAMATIC productions have rolled out 

of the wings thick and fast this season 

at the Miami Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 327), with Mrs. Rochelle J. Williams 
directing. Thespians have directed productions 
of the following one-act plays: A Fine Day, 
A Mind of Her Own, The China Pig, Murder 
at Midnight, and the Christmas play, Just 
What. They Wanted. Another Christmas play, 
A Sign Unto You, was given before a number 
of church groups and servicemen’s clubs in the 
area. An outstanding successful production of 
the fall term was the Senior Class play, Best 
Foot Forward. National Drama Week in 
February was observed in a big way with a 
performance of The Flattering Word given be- 
fore the entire student body. A set from The 
Eve of St. Mark was displayed in the “Dra- 
matics Window.” Dramatics students also at- 
tended a performance of Angel Street at the 
University of Miami. The latest production of 
this lively group was As You Like It, staged 
on April 14. In April Thespians gave a per- 
formance of The Flattering Word at the Or- 
lando Senior High School, as guests of Troupe 
177 of that school.—Noreen Geyer, Secretary. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HIS season’s dramatic productions at the 

Franklin School (Troupe 468), with Miss 
Martha Anna Clifton as director and Thespian 
sponsor, included-Captain Applejack, presented 
by the Senior Class in December; perform- 
ances of the one-acts, Antic Spring, Yes Means 
No, In the Suds, This Night Shall Pass, and 
The Lord’s Prayer; and Letters to Lucerne, 
staged on March 28 as the annual all-Thes- 
pian production. Thespian Troupe 468 also 
entered the one-act play, Jacob Comes Home, 
in the city-wide high school festival which was 
held this spring at the Roosevelt High School 
(Troupe 561). The induction of new members 
was held on January 17 at the home of one 
of the members, with Miss Clifton in charge. 
Thespian membership was granted to Rozanne 
Oshman, Robert Gifft, Patti Clark, Richard 
Moon, William Buse, Jessie Dorward, Mary 
Lou Jones, Robert Vejda, Owen Kubias, and 
Ruth Shean. Donald Gunn was elected Best 
Thespian for the year. 


Villa Grove, IIl. 


ITH Miss Jeanne Empson directing 

activities, three major plays were in- 
cluded in this year’s production schedule at 
the Villa Grove Township High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 396). The first of these, Brother 
Goose, was presented on November 3 as a joint 
production of the Dramatics Club and Thes- 
pians. The second play, A Mind of Her Own, 
was given by the senior class on February 9. 
Junior class members and Thespians sponsored 
a production of Through the Keyhole on April 
13 as the third full-length play of the year. 
Students have also been active in the produc- 
tion of one-act plays and radio programs. A 
formal ceremony for the initiation of 7 new 
members as Thespians was held under Miss 
Empson’s direction on March 26. A Thespian 
banquet will be held on April 23. Thespians 
attended two major theatrical performances at 
Champaign, IIl., during the season. The first 
of these, Best Foot Forward, was given by 
Thespian Troupe 106 of the Champaign Senior 
High School. The second play, Romeo and 
Juliet, was staged by the Illini Theatre Guild, 
giving the Villa Grove students their first ex- 
perience in seeing a Shakespearean drama. 


Henryetta, Okla. 
Me place honors were won by members 
of Thespian Troupe 44 of the Henryetta 
High School with their entry, The , og of 
Wimpole Street, in the Star Conference Tour- 
nament held on February 23 at Seminole, Okla. 
homa. Sponsor Derwood A. Clay directed the 
winning play. Those in the cast were: Bob 
Williams, Norma June Swartz, Patricia Dut- 
ton, Lou Juanna Wallace, and Jack Wilson. 
Four other schools participated in the tourna- 
ment. 
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NEW AND 
RECENT PLAYS 


Some of these plays are released 
everywhere and some are limited as to 
territory and date. In each case please 
write to the Service for information. 
SEND FOR LATEST COMPLETE AND 
REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF 
CHARGE. 


Snafu 

A Bell For Adano 
Ramshackle Inn 
Junior Miss 

Sweet Charity 

Career Angel 

Only An Orphan Girl 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois— | 


(new acting version) | 








Arsenic and Old Lace 
Cuckoos on the Hearth 
The Corn Is Green 





An all-woman version of Father Murray’s 
popular fantasy, CAREER ANGEL, is now 
published at 75c. This is being widely used 
by Catholic and other groups. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street | 
New York 16, New York 






































Aurora, Neb. 


T the time of this writing dramatics club 
members at the Aurora High School 
(Thespian Troupe 17) had presented a total 
of ten one-act plays as part of their program 
for the current season, with Miss Loine Gaines 
supervising. The playbill of one-acts included 
The Hills of Eire, The Reefer Man, Romany 
Chi, The Grand Old Man, The Little Im- 
mortal, Lady Rosa, The Unicorn and A Fish, 
A Mind of Her Own, The Last Curtain, and 
Cakes for the Queen. The dramatics club was 
also responsible for a performance, on Decem- 
ber 8, of the three-act comedy, Lavender and 
Old Lace. The second full-length play will 





be presented this spring with the junior class 


as sponsors.—Maurine Swedberg, Secretary. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


NDER the leadership of their director and 

sponsor, Mrs. Lee Rooney, students of the 
Mainland High School (Troupe 35) have en- 
joyed an extremely successful 1944-45 season 
in dramatics. The program of major plays 
opened on November 28 with the Senior class 
play, Every Family Has One. In December the 
Music and Speech Departments were joint 
sponsors of a production of The Nativity. On 
April 5 Thespians followed with a popular pro- 
gram of three one-act plays—The Happy Four- 
ney, The Valiant, and Curses, the Villain is 
Foiled Again. The fourth major play, One 
Mad Night, will be given by the Junior class 
on May 18. In recognition of their meritorious 
work during the season the following students 
were awarded Thespian membership early in 
March: Leonard Winfree, Jim Bazemore, Nora 
Mannix, Norma Knight, Matra Cowen, Shir- 
ley Agress, Charles Pafford, James Lee, Benny 
Doerr, Ellenedith Cadenhead, Nolan Drury, 
Mildred Weathers, Marilyn Bacon, George 
Toney and Barbara Lord.—Bill Kelly, Secretary. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


HE Mask and Wig Dramatic Club (Troupe 

95) of the Gettysburg High School opened 
the 1944-45 season with two popular perform- 
ances of the comedy, What A Life, on Novem- 
ber 16, 17. The play was directed by Miss 
Ruth K. Scott, troupe sponsor. The second 
major play, Only An Orphan Girl, was given 
on March 22, 23, by the Senior class. The 
season also included a performance of The 
Nativity on December 22, with study hall mem- 
bers and the music classes sponsoring the pres- 
entation under the direction of the dramatics 
and music directors. Considerable time during 
the season was given’to reading and discussion 
of current Broadway plays. Characteristics and 
techniques of old-fashioned melodramas were 
also studied.—Barbara Wolff, Secretary. 


Greenfield, Ohio 


HESPIANS of the McClain High School 

(Troupe 400) presented two successful 
performances of the farce, Act Your Age, on 
April 5, 6, with sponsor Wylie Fetherlin di- 
recting. The double cast system was used. A 
second major spring production, The Girl Who 
Forgot, as adapted by Mr. Fetherlin, was given 
on April 19, 20. Pupils who purchased war 
bonds during a recent school drive were ad- 
mitted free of charge to these performances. 
A souvenir 12-page playbill, dedicated to 
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students and faculty members in the armed 
services, including those lost in action, was 
printed for the production. ‘Troupe officers 
elected this spring who will serve until the 
close of the current season are: Joan Watts, 
president; Jean West, vice-president; Betty 
Tudor, secretary; Rosemary Bernard, treasurer; 
Lou Ann Turner and Caroline Cockerill, pro- 
gram chairmen. Students tentatively chosen 
for Thespian membership in May are James 
Shaw, Charles Bush, Martha Roosa, Betty 
Owens, Margaret Hinks, Bonnie Cockeril, Clari- 
jane Horn.—Rosemary Bernard, Secretary. 








Speech choir of the Seton High School (Thespian Troupe 371) of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
of performances during the school season. 


Sister Marie Palmyre directs this group in a variety 
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Albion, Mich. 

WO extremely well-attended benefit * per- 

formances of the comedy, Spring Green, 
on February 22, 23 at the Washington Gardner 
High School cleared more than $1,000 toward 
the construction of a new community center, 
replacing one destroyed by fire in December. 
The credit for this splendid achievement goes 
to members of Thespian Troupe 53 and their 
capable sponsor, Miss Leitha V. Perkins. This, 
however, is not the first time that Miss Perkins 
and her dramatics students have taken an ac- 
tive part in the recreational program of the 
City of Albion. In June, 1940, this group or- 
ganized the Summer Playhouse, presenting a 
dozen one-act plays for the benefit of the com- 
munity. Because of its success, the Summer 
Playhouse has become a regular feature of the 
Recreation Program, with Miss Perkins in the 
capacity of supervising director for all play 
productions. Earlier this season Miss Perkins 
directed the all-school play, Brother Goose, with 
net proceeds going to the school paper. Thes- 
pians began their year’s program with a dinner 
in October at which time Howard Chenery, 
author of the play, Heart Trouble, spoke on the 
subject, “So You Want To Be An Actor.” At 
the time of this writing plans were being made 
for the production of the Junior Class play 
sometime late in April. 


Newport News, Va. 


ON’T TAKE MY PENNY was given as 

their fall production by members of Thes- 
pian Troupe 122 of the Newport News High 
School, with Miss Dorothy Crane directing. 
Thespian make-up staff and stage crew assisted 
the local Little Theatre with the production of 
the Broadway comedy, Three’s A Family. These 
same groups also assisted the local operatic 
society. Members of the Senior Class were 
responsible for the production of Tea Pot on 
the Rocks and The Kid Makes Up His Mind 
in February. The all-school play, Tomorrow 
the World, was presented early this spring, 
while the Little Theatre staged Watch on the 
Rhine. The current season will come to a close 
with the production of two music events and 
the Senior Class plays in which Thespians will 
take an active part. This year has been ex- 
tremely successful for the dramatics depart- 
ment, bringing new honors to a long list of 
outstanding accomplishments realized during 
the past seasons.—Sarah J. Fox, Secretary. 


San Jose, Calif. 


i ee Senior Class production of the play, 
Meal Ticket, on February 2, gave students 
of the San José Senior High School (Troupe 
537) many excellent opportunities for inter- 
esting dialect work. “This play,” writes di- 
rector Mary Alice Hamm, “with slight revision 
can become fine entertainment, appealing to 
audiences.” Other dramatic events of the cur- 
rent season have included a Memorial and 
Service Day Program honoring all former stu- 
dents now in the services, and an Armistice 
Day broadcast over a local station. Students 
also made an excursion to San Francisco to see 
a performance of Othello with Paul Robeson. 
—Cyril Giammona, Secretary. 


Culpeper, Va. 

PERFORMANCE of the comedy, Don’t 

Take My Penny, on April 13, was one 
of the outstanding dramatic events of the 
spring term at the Culpeper High School 
(Troupe 303), with Miss Mary M. Angell di- 
recting. This season has also included the pro- 
duction of the one-act plays, For a Rainy Day, 
Wanted—A Turkey, and Their Easter Song, 
by the Dramatics Club. Club nieetings are 
being devoted to a study of the history of play- 
wrights, stage settings, and make-up.—Kate 
Willis, Secretary. 


Wallace, Idaho 


RAMATICS activities for the spring 
semester at the Wallace High School 
(Troupe 203) began with the three-act comedy, 


May, 1945 


The Mountain House Mystery, presented un- 
der the direction of Sponsor Ruth U. Strang 
on February 2. Among Thespian-sponsored ac- 
tivities were a semi-formal dance on March 12 
and a “Pot-Luck” dinner in April. Directing is 
one of the subjects dramatics students are con- 
sidering at their meetings.—Virginia Pearson, 
Secretary. 


Sinsinawa, Wis. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 11 were 
given the honor of presenting two major 
productions this season at the St. Clara Aca- 
demy. The first of these, Jessica’s Journey, was 
given in October, under the direction of Sister 
Thomas More, O. P. The second production, 
The World Is a Stage Calderon, was presented 
to a large audience on March 3. The third 


full-length play, Song of Bernadette, was pre-. 


sented by the Senior Class on April 21. The 
year has also included the production of a 
Gay Nineties Revue on February 10, a per- 
formance of the one-act melodrama, The Great 
Bottleneck Diamond, the freshmen-produced 
one-act, They Also Serve, a dramatic program 
and an original script entitled, The Life of Our 
Founder, given by the Sophomore Class on 
November 4. A second original script, Danny 
Boy, by the Sophomore Class, was presented 
on March 17, with Thespian’s assisting with 
the production.—Rosemary Steinle, Secretary. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


ONG PLAYS hereafter will be given by 
students of the Dramatics Department of 
the Santa Fe High School (Troupe 183), abol- 
ishing the practice of giving the annual Senior 
Class play. Dramatics students are enjoying 
a busy program under the leadership of di- 
rector Arteola B. Daniel. The program of 
one-act performances for the year has included 
Red Flannels, The Sewing Club, A Matter of 
Husbands, Mushrooms Coming Up, and A 
Happy Journey. Several programs have also 
been given before hospital patients. Dramatics 
club meetings are devoted to a study of speech, 
fundamentals of play directing, stage direc- 
tions, make-up and lighting. Dramatics students 
have also been extremely active in the War 
Bond Drive. Two radio plays were broadcast 
over a local station last fall. A total of 26 new 
members were given the Thespian pledge late 
in January under Mrs. Daniel’s direction. 


New London, Wis. 


IDDEN ENEMY, a three-act play, was 

presented on November 16 by the Senior 
Class at the Washington High School (Troupe 
119) as the first major production of this sea- 
son. Miss Dorothy L. Edkins, troupe sponsor, 
directed. Thespians followed with an extreme- 
ly successful performance of Foot-Loose on 
February 15. The third major play of the year 
was given as an all-school play on March 22. 
One-act play productions have . included 


Junior’s Mustache and Dad Takes a Rest Cure. : 


An extremely interesting dramatic project at 
this school is the Thespian-sponsored contest 
in which the four classes participate. Plays are 
chosen, cast, and directed by senior members 
of Troupe 119. Performances are judged by 
members of the faculty.—Charles Mattka,Sec’y. 


Mount Vernon, Ind. 


EW interest in dramatics has been created 

this season at the Mount Vernon High 
School (Troupe 116) through the direction 
and leadership of sponsor Catharine L. How- 
ard. The season has included the production 
of the following one-act plays, given by stu- 
dents of Speech and Dramatics before various 
school and community groups: Yours and 
Mine, The Last Curtain, A Vane Effort, 
Elmer and the Lovebug, Let Me Come Back, 
and The Beauty Contest. The season has also 
included presentation of two monologues, four 
skits, and an historical pageant staged on 
March 23. The major play of the year, In 
A House Like This, will be given by the Senior 
Class on May 2, with Miss Howard directing. 
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We've said it before, but we 
say it again ...and louder! 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE 
FOOT-LOOSE 

SPRING FEVER 

NEW FIRES 

REMEMBER THE DAY 
HEADED FOR EDEN 
DAYS WITHOUT DADDY 
THE GREEN VINE 
ONCE AND FOR ALL 
SUNRISE BY REQUEST 
DO RE Mi 

BEGINNER’S LUCK 
CROSS MY HEART 
GHOST WANTED 
MAYBE LOVE 

PLANE CRAZY 

SKY ROAD 

THUMBS UP 
SUSPENSE 

IT’S ALL IN YOUR HEAD 


Investigate these if you’re looking 
for a Senior play. Books, 75 cents. 
Percentage royalty, or flat rate. 
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Row, Peterson and Company 
1911 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 


New York 10 Los Angeles 15 
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SOD PEC PEEPLES SESSA 


For Country 
and Mankind 


Twelve Plays About Dreams that Came True 
By Bernard J. Reines 
A collection of non-royalty biographical plays 
containing, with production uotes, 


The Making of Mark Twain. 

Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia. 

So Precious a Gift (William T. G. Mor- 
ton and the discovery of ether anesthesia). 

Pulitzer of The World. 

Audubon Makes His Decision. 

Walter Scott's American Guest (Washing- 
ton Irving). 

Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy. 

Edison’s Light. 

From This Small Beginning (Henry Bergh 
and the kindness to animals movement). 

Horace Mann, American Educator. 

Louis Pasteur 

Rizal of the Philippines (José Rizal, 
national hero of the Fi.ipinos). 





“‘Each of the plays is exciting reading. 
Each of the plays has also excellent quali- 
ties as stage material. We recommend this 
timely collection to those who want worth- 
while material for their school assembly 
programs. These plays are well adapted 
for production for various occasions. Ex- 
tremely helpful to junior and senior high 
school groups.’’ Ernest Bavely, Editor, 
Dramatics Magazine. 

“Here is playable and readable drama for 
a school assembly or a class project, with 
simple, practical production notes. Mr. 
Reines knows the theatre from practical 
production experience.’’—Senior Scholas- 


‘tic Magazine. 
$2.25 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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ELIZABETH McFADDEN’S PLAYS 


For High Schools, Colleges and Little Theatres 


IF LIBERTY DIES HERE 


A new, patriot'c one-act, in which Lafayette is 
the central figure, showing the self-sacrifice, pa- 
triotism, and courage which he brought to the prob- 
lem of man’s duty in h’s days and which are again 
profoundly true to our own time 

Characters: all men, 10 speaking parts, a tew 
extras. 

Time: about 45 minutes. 

Costumes: France in 1776. But the play may be 
given in uniforms of Serv'ce men of today or Boy 
Scout uniforms 

Scene: a room in the c'tadel, Metz, France. 

Occasion: a dinner of state given at Metz when 
news of the American Revolution came, and 
Lafayette determined to throw in his lot with 
the American cause. 


KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD 


A one-act adapted from the story 
by R. M. Alden 


e.. knight of the Middle Ages is left to “‘guard . 
te where he believes no man _ will come. 
Still faithful to the task given him, he saves the 

forress for them all. 

Characters: 8 men’s speaking parts, any number 
of extras desired. This play contains the authentic 
ritual of knighthood and can be presented so as to 
include an ent're high school in its pageantry, 
knights, ladies, singers, retainers, etc., or if pre- 
ferred, may be easily cut to the eight speaking 
parts, and two guards. D rections for the cutting 
may be had of the publishers. 

Scene: interior of a chapel in a castle. Here the 
knights hang up their banners; this is all the 
decoration requ'‘red. 

Time: about 40 minutes. 

Music: medieval hymns found in any hymnal. 
“The ‘Knights’ seems to me as fine a play for 
young people as I know. It is intense. pictur- 
esque, and intensely dramatic. It offers fine oppor- 
tunity for «= spectacle but is so strong in its story 
value that it would play with a very s’mple pro- 
Alexancer ~a late assistant director, 
Yale University Theatre 


Price (for either play) 35¢ a copy. 
Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street ..... New York 
811 West 7th Street ... Los Angeles 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown; Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, Teresa C. White, E. E. Strong. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 


and plays. 


Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 


in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 
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SOOO FOO 


Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Studies in Speech and Drama. 472 pages. 
Price $4.50. ‘Space does not permit us to give 
here a detailed review of this superlatively 
worthwhile collection of twenty-five papers on 
speech and drama, honoring Professor Alexan- 
der M. Drummond of Cornell University. Here 
is a wealth of information for the student and 
teacher of speech and dramatics, written in a 
live, exciting style which gives the book the 
appeal one associates with a novel of ad- 
venture. And the reading of the various dis- 
cussions, each by a different author, turns out 
to be very much in the nature of an adventure, 
covering a variety of subjects. There is, just 
to mention a few, a thought-provoking essay on 
“Expression in Stage Scenery,” by Bernard 
Hewitt ; a discussion on “Actors and Audiences 
in Eighteenth-Century London,” by William 
Angus; a scholarly paper by Karl R. Wallace 
titled “On Analogy: Re-definition and Some 
Implications,” a brilliant evaluation of the ora- 
torical powers of George Whitefield, leader of 
the Methodists in the seventeen- forties, by C. 
Harold King, and an extremely informative 
paper on “Contemporary Theories of Public 
Opinion,” by William E. Utterback. Professor 
Drummond has many reasons to be proud of 
the wide circle of teachers and scholars, all of 
them his pupils at one time or another, who 
have so well honored him through their excel- 
lent contributions to this volume. Studies in 
Speech and Drama is a notable addition to 
the literature of scholarship and research.— 
Ernest Bavely. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Collection of Girls’ Plays, by Albert M. 
Brown. Purchase of at least three copies of 
the paperbound volume necessary for royalty- 
free production of the six very short plays in 
this collection. There are parts in each play 
for at least five girls and one play calls for a 
cast of nine. The entire collection was written 
for pre-teen age girls and consists of light 
comedies and a fantasy. There are no difficult 
stagings required and directors will find three 
of the plays—The Echo House, Girls Will Be 
Girls, and Goodbye Ghosts—particularly usable 
for short assembly productions.— Elmer S. 
Crowley. 

The Case of the Weird Sisters, a mystery 
play in one act, by Wall Spence. 5 w. Royalty 
free with purchase of five copies of play book. 
When Marion Curtis rented the furnished room 
of the Pidgeons, she fourd herself in the home 
of three queer sisters. Here, many years be- 
fore, two orphan girls met with mysterious 
deaths, and a third orphan who now lives in 
the home feels that sinister forces are threaten- 
ing her life. When you learn Marion’s identity 
you'll understand why she remains until the 
mystery is solved. This play should provide 
thrills for junior or senior high students, if 
skillfully handled.—Elmer S. Crowley. 

Food for Freedom, a united nation’s play in 
one act, by Stanley Kaufman. 4 girls, 7 boys, 
and children of 44 nations (more or less) may 
be used. Costumes and scenery unnecessary. 
Royalty free provided necessary copies are pur- 
chased. Some of the food brought to a chil- 
dren’s picnic is stolen. In trying to recover 
it from “Otto Grabisch” and “Suchi Rogi’” the 
children symbolically show the need for sharing 
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with others organizing internationally. A very 
usable play for older grade children.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 

The Boy, Abe, a play in one act, by Betty 
Smith, author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 

m., 6 w. extras. Royalty free with purchase 
of five or more copies of play. This short 
scene is laid in the country school house where 
Lincoln as a boy of eleven is attending school 
with several classmates. It is here that Abe 
meets his new mother, Sally Johnson Lincoln. 
While the play is not historically correct, it 
makes an acceptable production for Lincoln’s 
Birthday and could be handled by either junior 
or senior high school students. All but three 
characters are in their early teens.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 

In This Sign Conquer, a dramatic service of 
worship for watch night in candlelight, by Paul 
Nagy Jr. Non-royalty but purchase of copies 
required. 1 m., 8 w., and a choir. This play 
honors the people who have spread the gospel 
of Jesus to the four corners of the earth 
and presents the injustices to be righted. Ex- 
cellent for use by all churches.—Rachel M. 
Dodd. 


It’s in the Bag, a farce in 3 acts, by McMul- 
len & Duncan. 5 m., 5 w. One interior. Roy- 
alty: First performance purchase of at least 8 
copies of playbook; $2.50 each additional per- 
formance. According to the terms in her 
father’s will, Gloria must not marry before her 
Aunt Augusta has found a ‘husband, if she is to 
inherit the family fortune. The play concerns 
Gloria’s attempt to ring the wedding bells for 
48-year-old Auntie. Easily within the range of 
high school students interested in a mirthful 
non-royalty play.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Yankee-Doodle American, a comedy in three 
acts, by Dana Thomas. 5 m., 8 w. Royalty 
$25.00. The central character, Uncle Wilbur 
Judson, the “Yankee-Doodle American,” stirs 
up an entire town when he offers a prize 
of $1,000.00 for an American history contest. 
Everyone, young and old, delves into his his- 
tory texts. The patriotic theme is somewhat 
overworked and the discovery at the end of 
the play that Uncle Wilbur could really live 
up to his boast that “he could buy and sell” 
anyone in the community makes the whole 
into a frail sort of comedy. One set, seven 
middle and old age make-up jobs, properties 
and lighting easy.—Teresa C. White. 


The Romantic Romeo, a comedy in three 
acts, by Charles George. 3 m., 8 w. Royalty, 
$10.00. The action of the play centers around 
Leander Lovejoy, a ladies’ man and flirt, who 
finally meets the one girl. This young lady, 
Melissa Updyke, refuses to succumb to Lean- 
der’s charming speeches. As al] of the romantic 
Romeo’s past loves track him to his lair and 
his present charmers begin to close in on him, 
it appears for the moment that he will never 
succeed in winning Melissa, Fortunately Lean- 
der is able to render distinguished service to 
his country and thus “all ends well.” No pro- 
duction difficulties —Teresa C. White. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 
589 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, III. 
A Little Honey, a comedy in 3 acts, by 














Booth 7. 
Oue Acters: 


Royalty in the case of each play is $10.00. 
Books, 50 cENTs. 


BIMBO THE PIRATE. Romantic com- 
edy. 4m., lw. 30 min. Lydia, Robert 
and Driscoll are captured by Pirate 
Bimbo’s crew. They are fearful but soon 
discover that pirates are very religious 
and unwilling to keep captives against 
their will. 


— GHOST STORY. Comedy.  5m., 
Sw. 40 min. Int. George, home from 
college, wishes to be alone with Ann and, 
trying to frighten her friend away, tells 
a ghost story with a startling result. All 
ends happily. 


STATION YYYY. Comedy. 4m., 4w. 
Int. A typical Tarkington play in which 
an enterprising boy gives his own radio 
program and manages to help his sister's 
cause as well as his own. 


THE TRAVELERS. Farce. 7m., 4w. 
Int. 35 min. An American family, 
traveling in Sicily, spend a terrifying 
night in an apparently mysterious hotel. 
Morning brings the logical explanation 
that sinister remarks were only Sicilian 
pleasantries. 


THE TRYSTING PLACE. Comedy. 7m., 
4w. Int. 35 min. Four couples simul- 
taneously carry on rendezvous in the 
same hotel lounge, but the situation is 
humorously complicated before each man 
meets his proper partner. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St. or 448 Hill St. 
Boston 11, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Insnecion 


A FARCICAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS 
By NIKOLAI GOGOL 


Translated and adapted for American production by 
JOHN DOLMAN, JR., and 
BENJAMIN ROTHBERG 
Nineteen Men—Nine Women 
(some parts can be cut or doubled) 

Two Interior Scenes 


Royalty, $15.00 Books, 75 Cents 


This is a world classic, one of the most 
popular comic plays of all time, in a new 
version that has the fast tempo and vitality 
of the Russian original, rendered into lively 
colloquial American speech. It was pre- 
pared by an American author and little 
theatre director in collaboration with a 
Russian actor and was tried out under 
their directicn by the Players’ Club of 
Swarthmore, Pa. The production was ex- 
tremely successful, pleasing both the well- 
read, critical, theatre-wise group, and the 
unthinking who came solely to be amused. 
It drew as many as two hundred and 
seventy-three recorded laughs in a single 
performance and delighted the audiences 
with its good-humord but penetrating 
satire on small town politics, graft and 
provincialism. The plot is very simple, 
dealing with the frantic attempts of the 
Town Governor and his associates to cover 
up their incompetence, neglect and dis- 
honesty by lionizing the young man they 
mistake for a government inspector. They 
bribe him, feast him, flatter and cajole 
him, only to discover that he is not the 
inspector at all, and the play ends in 
panic and consternation as the arrival of 
the real Inspector-General is announced. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St. or 448 Hill St. 
Boston 11, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history, it is an obligation of schools 
and colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be 
devised than the production of a play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 

VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 


6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 


5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

LOVING ENEMIES— Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 


Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


SADIE OF THE WU. 8S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Every Sound Effect 
You Need for 
Your Plax 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


—Largest and Latest Selection 


—All New Recordings 
So Versatile Every Possible Effect 
Desired Obtainable 


—All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 
78 R. P. M. 
Recorded From Life on Film, then 
Waxed 


—No extraneous Noise 
—Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 


—Playable on Any Phonograph or 
Turntable 


—Completely Cross Indexed for Handy 
Reference 


—Immediate Service on Every Order 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO 
INC. 


| Department DM 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Send for Free Catalogue Today 
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Initiation of Troupe 501 at the Salinas, Calif., 

Union High School. Sponsor Harold L. Ulrici 

may be seen standing under the Thespian in- 
signia. 





William Davidson. 4 m., 8 w. Royalty, per- 
centage plan. Working on the theory that 
you snare boy friends “not with sandpaper but 
with a little honey,’ Grandma proceeds to set 
the stage for the return of her niece’s prospec- 
tive from the South Pacific on furlough. 
Everything is progressing according to plan 
until the neighbor kid bounds in to reveal to 
Tom, the target, that a trap has been set. In 
spite of jumping frogs, nurse problems, income 
tax regulations, the play ends satisfactorily. 
Good character types for farce, many hilarious 
situations, but the story strays considerably.—- 
Robert W. Ensley. 


Grandad Steps Out, a farce comedy in 3 
acts, by Felicia Metcalfe. 5 m., 8 w. Royalty: 
$10. Grandad is considered an invalid by his 
well-meaning daughter and is fed on nothing 
but soup and crackers until he decides to step 
out for the evening with an old friend. Since 
he has no clothes he borrows his grandson’s suit. 
You can imagine the consternation when both 
grandad and the suit are missing. Grandad’s 
escapades, plus the problems of the younger 
set, will make this an enjoyable production for 
schools desiring a low-royalty play.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Theatre Annual, 42 West 35th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


The Theatre Annual, 1944. The same high 
standards in choice of materials demonstrated 
by previous numbers characterize this volume 
of The Theatre Annual, a publication of in- 
formation and research in the arts and history 
of the Theatre. Three timely articles on war- 
time drama in the British Empire—United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia—give the reader 
interesting and up-to-date information and de- 
velopments. Walter Prichard Eaton’s defense 
of the Pulitzer Prize in drama provides extremely 
valuable reading matter and is meant, at the 
same time, as the answer to certain statements 
made by John Anderson writing about the Crit- 
ics’ Circle Prize in the 1942 issue of the An- 
nual. Students and teachers of Shakespeare 
will enjoy reading the article by Norman Phil- 
brick on “Act and Scene Division in First Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare.” Franz Rapp’s article on 
certain little-known materials for the history of 
the theatre will intrigue technicians and theatre 
designers —the engravings accompanying the 
article make interesting study. Those who be- 
moan the undeserved criticism frequently given 
educational theatre activities will find encour- 
agement in the discussion concerning dramatic 
activities at Yale College during the 18th Cen- 
tury, by Otto Thomas. Teachers of acting will 
find confirmation of many of their views in the 
paper by Samuel Selden on “Surface and Un- 
der Imagery in Acting.” Theatre Annual sells 
for $1.00 per copy.—Ernest Bavely. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


Father’s Bargain Day, a comedy in one act, 
by Catherine Donnelly. 4 m., 3 w. Royalty 
free with purchase of 7 playbooks. Mr. Mason 


has been bargain hunting at a fire sale and 
when he brings his gifts to each of the family 
the fun begins. The clerk has wrapped up the 
wrong items and this causes no end of merri- 
ment for everyone but father Mason. When 
friends drop in his humiliation is increased— 
but “all’s well that ends well.” Easily within 
range of high school students.—Elmer S. Crow- 
l 


ey. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., San Francisco 2, Calf. 


Dynamic Art, a farce-comedy in 3 acts, by 
John Seymour. 1 m., 20 w. Royalty, $25. 
The Academy officials plan to give Much Ado 
About Nothing, but find at the beginning of 
the fall term that they have “nothing” in the 
way of men. So they plan to give the play, 
anyway, substituting women, if they can find 
a single male for the part of Benedict. Part of 
the novelty of the play is that the rehearsals 
take place in the gym midst parallel bars, 
vaulting-horse, slide. Hilarious in spots, but 
often talkative. Chance for clever business on 
the gym equipment.—Robert W. Ensley. 


Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl. 


Ghost Wanted, a mystery-comedy, in 3 acts, 
by Guernsey Le Lelley. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, 
percentage plan. In order to scare a grand- 
mother out of her interests in spiritualism, a 
niece advertises for a nice ghost. Two college 
boys apply and are hired. But directly there 
are more “unhired ghosts” than they bargain 
for. Although this mystery has the usual sliding 
panels, secret passages and doorways equipped 
with monsters, the humor is frequent enough 
to keep the play from becoming morbid or 
even gruesome. Excellent mystery, variety of 
character at times, well adapted for a small or 
shallow stage.—Robert Ensley. 


It’s All in Your Head, a mystery comedy in 
three acts, by Charles Quimby Burdette. 6 w., 
5 m. Royalty quoted upon application. This 
very new play, despite the fact that it’s fun- 
damentally a comedy, offers a departure from 
“stock” roles. The cast is made up of well- 
drawn, varied characters, giving opportunity 
for real acting, which is, however, not beyond 
the grasp of amateurs. The dramatic incidents 
are not over-played, as is so often the case with 
amateur mystery plays. Though the play com- 
bines mystery and comedy, there are no diffi- 
cult effects to achieve. It is a play especially 
suited to high school groups, whose general 
enjoyment of the mysterious will guarantee sus- 
tained interest throughout the rehearsal period. 
In fact, this play is one of the best of the cur- 
rent season.—Mary Ella Boveé. 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York City 


One-Act Plays for Today. Selected and 
edited by Francis J. Griffith and Joseph Mer- 
sand. 354 pages. School price, $1.44. This col- 
lection of one-act plays is offered for study in 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh grades. The edi- 
tors have shown good taste and a fine sense of 
balance in bringing together choice one-acts 
which offer excellent opportunities for study 
and discussion in the classroom. Each of the 
selections is prefaced by a biographical state- 
ment and comments concerning the play itself. 
Questions and additional titles at the end of 
play are also provided. No less valuable to 
the teacher is the chapter on “Classroom Dra- 
matics.” The collection includes the following 
plays: Master Pierre Patelin, Fright, The 
Gooseberry Mandarin, The No ’Count Boy, 
The Boy: What Will He Become?, Blood of 
the Martyrs, Movie Mother, Dark Glasses, Cart- 
wheel, Meridian 7-1212, Air Raid, The End 
of the Trail and The Curtain. As a timely 
and well-edited guide to the study and appreci- 
ation of the one-act play, this volume deserves 
a place on the desk of every dramatics teacher. 
—Ernest Bavely. 
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Late Season Selections 


ANGEL STREET 
By Patrick Hamilton 


Ran three solid years on Broadway. 
Under the guise of kindliness, handsome 
Mr. Manningham attempts to torture his 
wife into insanity. A kindly police in- 
spector assists in foiling the plan. 4m., 
3 f. 75c (Royalty, where available, 
quoted on application.) 


THIS BEING YOUNG 
By Richard Young 


The saga of Pam Powers, a fourteen- 
year-old, up-to-the-minute young lady 
who is burdened with all the troubles of 
the world is bringing up her parents. 5m., 
7 f. 60c. Royalty, $10.00. ) 


COME RAIN OR SHINE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A gay new comedy by the authors of the 
extremely popular And Came the Spring. 
The play tells in amusing fashion of the 
incidents which lead a college-age young 
lady into a young womanhood which re- 
tains the light-hearted charm of youth. 
Ideal for high schools and colleges, 5 m., 
10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 

By George Seaton 

Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highly 
amusing manner. A John Golden pro- 
duction on Broadway. 8 m., 7 f., 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LISTEN, PROFESSOR 

By A. Afinogenov, 

adapted by Peggy Phillips 

Without propaganda and grand dukes, 
this comedy deals with Russian family 
life in 1936, telling how his 15-year-old 
granddaughter leads a puttery old scholar 


into today’s world. 5 m., 6 f. 75c. 
Royalty, $25.00.) 


THIN ICE 
By Betty Aun and Ray H. Mattingley 


The amusing story of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 6 m., 9 f. 
75c. (Royalty $25.00.) 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 
By Aurania Rouverol 


The popular author of Skidding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re- 
vealing history of the Jason family—and 
young America—in the past three years. 
10 m., 6 f. 75c. (Restricted in a few 
territories. Royalty on application where 
available. ) 


SWEET SALLY BROWN 
By Charlotte Bailey 


This laugh crowded comedy with an all- 
female cast is concerned with the hilari- 
ous goings-on at Haddon Hall, a select 
school for girls. All of the twelve parts 
are excellent. 12 f. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
By Emmet Lavery 


One of the most exciting and diverting 
mystery stories of recent years. Eric 
Shepherd’s novel about murder and de- 
tection in a convent school makes an 
unusual and amusing play. The Sisters 
and their young charges lead Scotland 
Yard a merry chase. 5 m., 12 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


CLAUDIA 

By Rose Franken 

Popular comedy success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead 
her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 
ously told, the story has universal appeal 
—a big hit! 3m.,5f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00. 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
By Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 
tions without even knowing how funny 
they are. 5m. 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


KEEP IT UNDER YOUR HAT 
By Hasel Peavy 


When talkative Ginny inherits a detective 
agency, she manages to turn up a mur- 
dered man that talks and a host of other 
hilarious absurdities. 4 m., 8 f. 60c. 
(Budget play.) 


BEWARE OF MURDER 

By Effie Berwick 

A mystery-comedy for all-women. Strange 
goings-on at a country home on the At- 
lantic coast make for hair-raising chills 


topped by laughs all the way through. 
12 f. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 


The author of the popular Every Family 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 5 m., 7 f. 75c. 


(Rovalty, $2500.) 


THE CURSE OF AN ACHING HBART 
or TRAPPED IN THE SPIDER’S WEB 


By Herbert BE. Swayne 


Hilarious treatment of the meller-drayma 
makes this an unusual box-office attrac- 
bem. 4m, 7 £ #£753¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


SPRING GREEN 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and June 
Mad ; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 7 
f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00. ) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc.5m.,7f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth abeut 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment. Designed to entertain. 9 m., 
8 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


MURDER AT RANDOM 
By Robert Finch 


Humor and surprise are the keynotes of 
this unusual mystery-comedy which has 
to do with the adventures of a young 
man forced to spend a night in an old 
farmhouse. 7 m., 6 f. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00. ) 


JANIE 


By Josephine Bentham and 
Herschel Williams 


The hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of ex- 
uberant fellows in uniform meets a bevy 
of high school young ladies and they de- 
cide to throw a party. 13 m.,8f. 75c. 
(Rovalty, $50.00. ) 


THREE DOTS AND A DASH 
By Tom Taggart 


Mysterious and farcical situations, and 
characters greet Peter and Polly who are 
visiting New York on their honeymoon. 
Thrills, laughs, and novelty for an audi- 
ence by the author of Saturday Evening 
Ghost. 4 m., 7 f. 60c. (Royalty, 
$10.00. ) 





The 1945 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


[Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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t ie aes tion Us important 


BOB JONES COLLEGE 


YOUNG PEOPLE, WHILE RECEIVING 
~ A MODERN EDUCATION, ARE ESTAB- 
~~.» LISHED UPON THE WORD OF GOD— 
~A FOUNDATION WHICH ABIDETH 
FOREVER. 





—which has had a 75% increase in enroll- 
ment in the last three years—offers voice, 


piano, pipe organ, violin, speech, and art 





without additional cost. 








\cademy — Liberal Arts College 
Graduate chool of Religion 
zraduate ScheoPOf Fine Arts 


For detailed information write: 
BOB JONES jR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 











